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LETTERS 


Letters may have been 
shortened because of space. 
Some names may have been 
changed 

Gay plot 

The Economic and Philosophic Sci¬ 
ence Review’s Royston Bull is perfectly 
entitled to critique the manner of gay 
activist groups’ participation (not coun- 
ter-demo) in May’s Palestine Solidarity 
march (Letters, July 21). The PSC, Out¬ 
rage and others passionately debated 
the issue in the Morning Star at the time. 
He’s also entitled to attack what he per¬ 
ceives as left “reformism” - radical cur¬ 
rents, including Class War, Green 
Anarchist and the Spartacist League all 
make similar criticisms. He’s even enti¬ 
tled to praise the “brutal” nature of the 
forthcoming dictatorship of the prole¬ 
tariat (although few will share his admi¬ 
ration). 

But Mr Bull cannot continue to use 
his newsletter to peddle his mangled 
1940s pop-psychology view of homo¬ 
sexuals. In response to the Weekly Work¬ 
er’s charge of homophobia, Bull 
dedicated nearly half of his July 20 issue 
to an unflattering portrayal of gay men 
(curiously lesbians and the transgen- 
dered appear not to figure in his equa¬ 
tions). Credit where it’s due - Bull does 
allow that post-revolutionary sexual ex¬ 
pression should be a matter of personal 
choice, but asserts overall that: 

• homosexuals display “vicious” indi¬ 
vidualism; 

• homosexuals have stifled open debate 
on the nature of their “condition”; 

• homosexuals have exaggerated their 
historical and social presence; 

• professional homosexuals are operat¬ 
ing an “old boys club” in the corridors 
of power; 

• homosexuality itself is a rnling class 
degenerate state, linked to the decadence 
of late capitalism. 

These are serious allegations - indeed 
they amount to the presence of a homo¬ 
sexual conspiracy, which is more than 
either the National Front or the BNP 
claim. Curiously though, scant evidence 
is offered by Mr Bull to back up his 
claims. Tire tale of a paedophile allegedly 
protected by a council’s gay equality 
policy, and insinuations from Private 
Eye magazine and outlandish TV pro¬ 
gramme Bo Selecta do not a watertight 
argument make. Indeed they point to 
utter desperation. 

The Weekly Worker (pot-smoking, 
homosexual Zionists, according to the 
EPSR, so heaven alone knows what he 
makes of the Alliance for Workers’ Lib¬ 
erty!) should invite Bull to present his 
evidence for this interpretation of human 
sexuality. He has the chance to persuade 
the rest of tire left that we were wrong to 
move away from what a previous corre¬ 
spondent described as the “pseudo- 
Freudian” explanations of gays (Letters, 
July 14). 

Or maybe it’s just that the EPSR is 
now supreme in its isolation, at war with 
every other current of left thought, and 
destined to languish in obscurity, 
screaming deranged abuse to a non-ex¬ 
istent readership. 

Sion Griffiths 
Aberystwyth 

Beenie Man 

Virgin Records have issued a statement 
on behalf of Jamaican reggae star Beenie 
Man (real name: Anthony Davis) over 
his songs that incite the murder of lesbi¬ 
ans and gay men. Outrage is orchestrat¬ 
ing a US-wide and Europe-wide 
campaign to cancel Beenie Man’s con¬ 
certs and get his records taken off the 
air. 

Beenie Man’s so-called apology is so 
vague that it does not even mention what 
he is apologising for. It reads: “It has 
come to my attention that certain lyrics 
and recordings I have made in the past 
may have caused distress and outrage 


among people whose identities and life¬ 
styles are different from my own. While 
my lyrics are very personal, I do not write 
them with the intent of purposefully 
hurting or maligning others, and I offer 
my sincerest apologies to those who 
might have been offended, threatened 
or hurt by my songs. As a human being, 
I renounce violence towards other hu¬ 
man beings in every way, and pledge 
henceforth to uphold these values as I 
move forward in my career as an artist.” 

This could be an apology for anything. 
It contains no explicit regret for his in¬ 
citements to murder gay people, and no 
specific affirmation of his respect for 
homosexuals and for homosexual human 
rights. It is not a sincere expression of 
remorse. In fact within 24 hours, Clyde 
McKenzie, head of public relations for 
Beenie Man’s management company, 
Shocking Vibes, told Radio Jamaica that 
the statement was “not an apology”, that 
it was initiated by Virgin Records, not by 
Beenie Man, and that Beenie Man re¬ 
served his right to continue criticising 
“the homosexual lifestyle”, of which he 
did not approve. He insisted the state¬ 
ment was just a general condemnation 
of violence. 

All Beenie Man’s ‘kill queers’ songs 
are still in circulation. He has not with¬ 
drawn them and he is refusing to buy up 
stocks of the offending CDs. He is still 
profiteering from his murder music. His 
apology rings hollow when he is still 
making money from his incitements to 
kill homosexuals. 

Taking our cue from South Africa’s 
Truth and Reconciliation Commission, 
the first thing Beenie Man has to do is 
acknowledge the suffering he has 
caused and apologise to the people he 
has victimised. Then he needs to make 
a positive statement affirming his respect 
for gay people and his condemnation of 
homophobic violence. Finally, he must 
either come to an agreement with the 
record companies to withdraw his min¬ 
der songs from circulation or, if this can¬ 
not be agreed, donate his royalties from 
these songs to a gay organisation cam¬ 
paigning against homophobic violence. 

The release of ‘kill gays’ songs by 
Beenie Man and other Jamaican 
dancehall music artists has been fol¬ 
lowed by a wave of anti-gay assaults in 
Jamaica and Britain. Jamaican lesbians 
and gays have been shot and stabbed, 
macheted and stoned to death, doused 
with petrol and set ablaze, and chased 
into the sea and left to drown. 

Brett Lock 
Outrage 

Al-Qaradawi 

Peter Tatchell says that he never called 
for Yusuf al-Qaradawi to be banned from 
Britain, but merely proposed that the 
muslim cleric should be “challenged” 
(Letters, July 22). 

However, he goes on to say that it was 
a “grave mistake” to allow Dr al- 
Qaradawi a platfonn at London’s City 
Hall. So, while Peter wasn’t in favour of 
excluding him from the country, appar¬ 
ently he does believe that Dr al- 
Qaradawi should have been banned 
from the headquarters of the Greater 
London Authority. Although Peter’s 
fellow Greens on the London Assembly 
evidently agreed with him here, it is 
worth noting that their stance caused 
some conflict within the Green Party it¬ 
self. 

Hugo Charlton, the party’s home af¬ 
fairs spokesperson, made the following 
statement: “I regret the decision by some 
assembly members to attempt to deter 
the distinguished muslim scholar, Dr al- 
Qaradawi, from speaking at City Hall. 
Among those human rights issues which 
are championed there, freedom of 
speech does not seem to be one they 
are prepared to prioritise in this instance. 
Dr al-Qaradawi is widely respected in the 
muslim world and to decline him this 
venue can only send a negative message 
to both the domestic and international 


islamic community. I strenuously sup¬ 
port all attempts to build bridges and 
increase understanding - this is best 
done through dialogue, an essential 
component of which is allowing other 
people to speak.” 

Robert Wilkins 
email 

In limbo 

For over two weeks, the Israeli Defence 
Force (IDF) has prevented around 3,000 
Palestinian residents from returning to 
their homes in the occupied Gaza Strip. 
By closing the border with Egypt at 
Rafah, the IDF is forcing children, pa¬ 
tients, pregnant women and the elderly 
to stay at the border with no shelter and 
little in the way of food or sustenance. 
They are holding them in limbo without 
any clear reason. 

Holding these Gaza residents prison¬ 
ers is collective punishment and is a bla¬ 
tant violation of the most basic human 
rights. In a mockery of the urgency of 
the situation, the Israeli high court gave 
the IDF 30 days to respond to a petition 
from Israeli and Palestinians human 
rights groups demanding that the cross¬ 
ing point be reopened immediately. 

European Jews for a Just Peace expects 
that European citizens will share their 
outrage at these latest restrictions added 
to the plight of the Palestinians living 
under military repression and occupa¬ 
tion. We require that European govern¬ 
ments and the EU should demand that 
Israel reopens the border at Rafah with¬ 
out further delay. 

European Jews for a Just Peace 

Amsterdam 

Change record 

For Ian Mahoney’s benefit I have never 
been a member of the Socialist Workers 
Party (Letters, July 29). However, I like 
to read all left newspapers. Every week 1 
am saddened that the Weekly Worker 
spends so much time attacking the SWP 
instead of the Labour Party. 

Ah well, I give you 10 out of 10 for con¬ 
sistency though. How many members? 
Shaun Tinsley 
email 

Not rejected 

Stuart Richardson’s analysis of the pub¬ 
licity produced by Respect on the one 
hand and the campaigns of Steve God- 
ward and Alison Brown on the other fails 
to spot two key differences (Letters, July 
22 ). 

Firstly, the latter two campaigns were 
local elections where many issues, al¬ 
though they may still be raised, are of 
little direct relevance. Demanding open 
borders and withdrawal of troops from 
Iraq in a local election is rather less im¬ 
portant than in a Westminster or Euro¬ 
pean election. The leadership of Respect 
seemingly fails to acknowledge the dif¬ 
ferent approach required. A BBC survey 
showed that around 90% of people who 
voted in the Euro elections thought that 
the major issue was either “whether we 
stay in the EU” or “which direction the 
EU will develop in”, which may explain 
Respect’s poor performance across 


most of the country in these elections. 

Secondly, although, as Stuart cor¬ 
rectly points out, Steve’s and Alison’s 
campaign material did not contain men¬ 
tion of some key principles, these had 
not been explicitly rejected, as they were 
at the Respect conference. Moreover, 
leading members of Steve’s and Alison’s 
campaigns did not speak out against 
abortion and socialists in these cam¬ 
paigns were prepared to challenge re- 
fonnist and reactionary ideas rather than 
holding their tongues for fear of offend¬ 
ing career politicians or religious hard¬ 
liners. 

Phil Pope 
email 

Poverty 

Just in case anyone thought tilings were 
getting better, here’s the Institute for 
Riblic Policy Research’s social injustice 
audit conclusions. 

Britain is still far from being a fair and 
just society. Parental social class and 
ethnicity still heavily influence life- 
chances, whilst democratic participation 
is falling and political influence is polar¬ 
ising according to class and wealth. 
Women continue to be more likely to live 
in poverty, while between 1990 and 2000 
the percentage of wealth held by the 
wealthiest 10% of the population has 
increased from 47% to 54% over the last 
10 years. 

Since 1997, the richest have continued 
to get richer. The richest one percent of 
the population has increased its share 
of national income from around six per¬ 
cent in 1980 to 13% in 1999. Inequality in 
disposable income (after taxes and ben¬ 
efits are accounted for) appeal's to have 
slightly increased since 1997 after signifi¬ 
cant increases in the 1980s. The Gini 
coefficient has increased from 33 in 1996- 
97to36in2001-02(the higher the number, 
the greater the inequality). In 2001 23% 
of children in Britain were living in house¬ 
holds earning below 60% of median in¬ 
come, compared to just five percent in 
Demnark, 10% in Sweden and 14% in 
Germany. 

Although the gender pay gap has 
narrowed, only very slow progress has 
been made since 1994. In 1994 women in 
full-time work earned on average 79.5% 
of what men earned; by 2003 this had 
only increased to 82%. For part-time 
work the pay gap is even wider: in 1998 
women earned only 59.1% of what men 
earned; by 2003 this had only slightly 
increased to 60.4%. 

Intergenerational social mobility ap¬ 
pears to have declined. One survey on 
social mobility found only a gradual in¬ 
crease between 1972 and 1992, before a 
decline in the period up to 1997. Sons 
bom to fathers from the richest fifth of 
the population in 1958 earned, on aver¬ 
age, 13% more than those from the bot¬ 
tom fifth of the population. In 
comparison, sons born to wealthy fa¬ 
thers in 1970 earned 37% more then their 
poorer contemporaries. People from a 
professional background remain over 
two times as likely to end up profession¬ 
als as someone from a manual back¬ 
ground. 

The poorest continue to be more likely 
to suffer from crime and the fear of crime. 


Around 4.8% of individuals earning 
under £5,000 a year were burgled in 2003- 
04, compared with approximately 2.7% 
of those earning over £30,000. Deprived 
communities suffer the worse effects of 
environmental degradation. Industrial 
sites are disproportionately located in 
deprived areas: in 2003, there were five 
times as many sites in the wards contain¬ 
ing the most deprived 10% of the popu¬ 
lation, and seven times as many emission 
sources, than in wards with the least 
deprived 10%. 

Dave Edwards 
email 

Proposal 

I would like to put forward a proposal 
with regards to the Weekly Worker on¬ 
line. 

Obviously the CPGB wants to encour¬ 
age people to buy the paper as a whole 
instead of downloading it or reading it 
on the website. While the paper in its en¬ 
tirety is available for free on the website, 
then this appeal may fall of deaf ears to 
some. Instead, 1 thought that it might be 
better if you allowed the first couple of 
paragraphs from each article to be 
viewed for free and if the reader wishes 
to read the rest then they can buy the 
paper or pay a small fee to download the 
whole thing (perhaps something in the 
region of 10p-50p: it may not seem a lot 
but it is more funds coming in). 

Also, can I request that the letters 
section be posted on the Party website, 
along with some sort of mechanism that 
would allow readers to reply to the let¬ 
ters online and stimulate healthy discus¬ 
sion? (It may be best to limit the size of 
the letters and reply posts to 300 words, 
as sometimes they can be too lengthy 
and lose all relevance/interest of the 
reader). 

Liam Pritchard 

email 

Something better 

I agree with the points Roy Hughes (Let¬ 
ters, July 28) raises about my original 
letter (July 21). 

The aims and objectives of the Labour 
Representation Committee are to give 
“socialists within the Labour Party an 
organised, consistent and coherent 
voice”. Comrade Hughes asks what the 
“something” is that socialists and trade 
unionists should fight for. To me it is 
democratic socialist policies to take on 
the rightwing neoliberalism of New La¬ 
bour. I won’t quote all the objectives of 
the LRC, but they include ending the il¬ 
legal occupation of Iraq, fighting oppres¬ 
sion, repealing the anti-trade union laws, 
opposing privatisation and so on. 

Finally I do not want a rerun of the be¬ 
trayals of Labourism and, as a current and 
past member of the Labour Party, I am 
only too aware of what can happen. For 
the LRC to be a success we need to be 
serious about building a genuine oppo¬ 
sition to New Labour, which also appeals 
to all sections of society. I don’t want to 
see a flash in the pan, nor various groups 
trying to take it over. I too want “some¬ 
thing a little better this time”. 

Louise Whittle 
London 
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ESF 

Ken pays the piper 
and now calls the tune 


Should we hand over the European Social 
Forum opening ceremony to Livingstone? 
Tina Becker thinks not 



Respectable face: Ken Livingstone with Elizabeth Windsor 


T he cat is out of the bag. For 
months, London’s mayor Ken Liv¬ 
ingstone has been firmly in control 
of preparations for the European Social 
Forum, to be held in London in October. 
Via his lackeys in Socialist Action he has 
made sure that only trusted individuals 
are put in charge of key organisational 
tasks. Whenever somebody outside the 
‘inner circle’ of SA (and to a lesser ex¬ 
tent the Socialist Workers Party) puts 
themselves forward, they are firmly 
pushed aside. Be it the group that will 
oversee finances, the ‘office working 
group’ or any other decision-making 
body - all are kept free of members of the 
democratic opposition (which consists 
pretty much of all groups and individu¬ 
als not involved with either SA or SWP 
or those they consider safe). 

For example, it looks as if Livingstone 
has quietly taken control of our ESF 
website. Danny Cooley from Babels (the 
volunteer group that is organising trans¬ 
lation and interpretation for the ESF) has 
reported that he has not been able to 
upload translations of important docu¬ 
ments. It looks as if other aspects in rela¬ 
tion to the interpretation at the ESF are 
now also being run by Livingstone’s 
Greater London Authority: an interna¬ 
tional group of comrades is proposing a 
revolutionary new interpretation method 
(Nomad), which sidesteps many of the 
expensive companies providing transla¬ 
tion equipment. Flowever, rather than 
taking a political decision at an account¬ 
able ESF body as to whether we want 
this system to be used, the comrades 
were told in clear terms by tire GLA that 
they would have to negotiate with them 
- and only with them. Livingstone will 
decide if he wants to pay for this system 
or not. 

London’s mayor, of course, not only 
wants to be solidly in control of the or¬ 
ganisation of the event. In exchange for 
the GLA’s £400,000-plus donation, he 
also wants to be seen and heard from as 
many ESF platforms as possible. After 
all, he needs to restore Iris recently tar¬ 
nished image as a leftwinger. At the last 
meeting of the ESF coordinating meet¬ 
ing on July 29, Socialist Action’s Milena 
Buyum elaborated: “We should con¬ 
tinue what happened last year in Paris, 
where the ESF opening ceremony was 
organised by the mayor of Paris. We 
should have an opening event in Lon¬ 


don, organised by the GLA, with Ken 
Livingstone speaking.” 

Aahh! A mixture of cynical smirks and 
nervous giggles met this announcement, 
as many comrades had expected as 
much. For weeks, a number of ESF ac¬ 
tivists had insisted that the coordinat¬ 
ing committee should start a discussion 
on how the opening and closing events 
should be organised. Again and again, 
the item was put at the bottom of the 
agenda - and naturally fell off it. 

Interestingly though, Milena was not 
backed up by comrades from the SWP. 
Chris Nineham and Rahul Patel contra¬ 
dicted her, with comrade Nineham sug¬ 
gesting that the “opening ceremony is 
clearly part of tire ESF and therefore the 
ESF should organise it. We could dis¬ 
cuss if Livingstone should speak at such 
an event, or he might even chair it. But it 
is up to us to organise it.” 

Looks like our SWP comrades have 
had enough of being treated like pawns 
in the Livingstone personality cult show. 
This is a new development: all the way 
through the ESF process, most deci¬ 
sions have in reality been made well in 
advance of the meetings that are sup¬ 
posed to take them. SA and the SWP had 
pretty much been presenting a united 
front in meetings of the coordinating 
committee. 

However, in the last few weeks this has 
changed quite significantly. It appears 
that the SWP has recently been frozen 
out by Livingstone and his minions. For 
example, a number of SWPers com¬ 
plained openly about not having been 
given information on the ESF budget. 
They have also started to publicly criti¬ 
cise the fact that our event has been dra¬ 
matically scaled down - no longer are we 
aiming to attract 40,000 people: only 
20,000. The GLA’s representatives sim¬ 
ply announced, for example, that there 
will be only 20 rooms available with trans¬ 
lation equipment and that only 7,000 
headsets have been ordered - just 
enough, maybe, for 20,000 participants, 
but totally inadequate for an event simi¬ 
lar in size to the last two ESFs, which saw 
over 50,000 visitors. 

SWP comrades also did not seem par¬ 
ticularly happy about putting Living¬ 
stone forward to speak in one of the 28 
plenary sessions at the ESF as part of 
the British ‘national quota’. The key here 
surely is in what context Livingstone 


would speak: Should he be given the 
space to simply present himself as the 
self-proclaimed leader of the so-called 
"progressive alliance” that allegedly 
dominates London’s politics? Or should 
he be challenged in debate? How about, 
for example, having him speak from the 
same platfonn as Bob Crow of the RMT 
union? Watching Livingstone having to 
defend his outrageous call on RMT 
workers to cross picket lines during the 
London tube strike of June 30 would be 
instructive. On the other hand, giving 
Livingstone carte blanche to rejuvenate 
his ‘Red Ken’ image would be a bad mis¬ 
take. 

A similar attitude should be adopted 
in relation to other controversial poten¬ 
tial speakers, such as Sheikh Yusuf al- 
Qaradawi, who has been publicly invited 
to the ESF by Livingstone. 

UK speakers 

The latest meeting of the ESF pro¬ 
gramme group discussed how we 
should fill our ‘national speakers quota’. 
In the 28 plenary sessions, there will be 
space for 15 speakers from Britain. So we 
had Kate Hudson (Campaign for Nu¬ 
clear Disannament and a member of the 
Morning Star’s Communist Party of 
Britain) propose tire SWP’s Lindsey Ger¬ 
man. Alex Callinicos put forward his 
SWP comrade, Chris Nineham, while 
Jonathan Neale in turn suggested Cal¬ 
linicos. You almost got dizzy watching 
this meny-go-round of people propos¬ 
ing each other. The CPGB’s Jack Con¬ 
rad was put forward, as were Ken 
Livingstone, George Monbiot, Jeremy 
Hardy and dozens of others. The final 
decision will be made at the next Euro¬ 
pean assembly, which meets from Sep¬ 
tember 3-5 in Bmssels. 

Unfortunately, the meeting displayed 
all the problems we experienced during 
the preparations for last year’s ESF: with 
the unfortunate national quota system 
still in place, the tendency is for groups 
to put forward their favoured representa¬ 
tives without reference to the particular 
meeting where they would speak. It looks 
as if we will select our British speakers 
first, then decide what they should talk 
about and when afterwards. A better 
approach would be to start with the topic 
to be addressed and then decide who 
would best stimulate the debate. Of 
course, it is important to strike a balance 
between the various countries repre¬ 
sented, but not at the expense of achiev¬ 
ing a productive discussion. As things 
stand, we might well end up with a plat¬ 
fonn being filled with people who more 
or less have the same viewpoint. 

A small controversy broke out when 
the CPGB’s Anne Me Shane raised the 
question of whether we should include 
speakers from Northern Ireland in our 
quota - especially as the whole of Ireland 
was granted only one speaker. A partici¬ 
pant in the meeting backed her up, vol¬ 
unteering Gerry Adams. 

Neither suggestion went down well. 
Jonathan Neale thought the first would 
lead to a “political minefield” and we 
should steer well clear of it. Jayne Fisher 
from Socialist Action (and officially 
‘Friends of Ireland’, an organisation that 
campaigns for “the implementation of 
the Good Friday agreement”) was out¬ 
raged that we should dare to “tell the Irish 
what to do”. What? By suggesting an 
extra speaker from Ireland? She was 
backed up by her comrade, Milena 
Buyum, and unfortunately most partici¬ 
pants in the meeting who did not seem 
to want to open that particular can of 


worms. 

This is particular unfortunate, as the 
question of Northern Ireland statelet and 
the struggle for a united Ireland are of 
tremendous importance to the working 
class movements in these islands. It 
would be very strange, to put it mildly, if 
the question of Northern Ireland were 
not raised at all at any of our key ESF 
meetings, considering the central role it 
has played in British politics over the last 
few decades. Presumably we are sup¬ 
posed to leave this one to the bourgeoi¬ 
sie to sort out - along with all the other 
democratic questions. 

This economism, which leads the left 
to pooh-pooh all questions that deal 
with the way we are ruled - be it the mon¬ 
archy, Northern Ireland or the European 
constitution - also lies behind another 
controversy that arose over an official 
ESF poster produced by the SWP. Many 
European comrades were understand¬ 
ably outraged when tens of thousands 
of copies were printed before they had 
had a chance to see the design - espe¬ 
cially as it leaves out one of the six ESF 
themes, ‘Democracy and citizenship’. 
French and Italian comrades in particu¬ 
lar have put a lot of work into this theme, 
with a view to launching a European¬ 
wide campaign against the EU constitu¬ 
tion at the London ESF in October. 

As can be imagined, they were less 
than happy with the explanation that 
“there was simply not enough room on 
the poster to include all themes”, as its 
designer, SWP member Noel Douglas, 
put it. Absolute rubbish. It was of course 
a political decision that reflects the 
SWP’s refusal to take political questions 
seriously. 

Healthy interest 

As most decisions are actually made 
outside official ESF structures, the lat¬ 
est meeting of the organising committee 
on July 31 was a rather strange affair. This 
committee was originally set up to be the 
‘highest decision-making body’ in Brit¬ 
ain, but has been totally sidelined. This 
was reflected in the low turnout - only 
30 people came to spend four hours in a 
sweltering TUC council chamber. While 
I suppose you could say it released a few 
tensions (in the form of heated ex¬ 
changes amongst comrades), it hardly 
made any decisions at all. 

Rather than addressing the problem 
of why so few people show up (repre¬ 
senting so few organisations), the SWP’s 
Rahul Patel thought this proved that we 
should either have fewer meetings or not 
meet over the weekend. What it does 
prove is the necessity to make more or¬ 
ganisations feel that the ESF is actually 
their property. Unfortunately, to many 
groups - in both Britain and Europe - it 
has become quite obvious that Ken Liv¬ 
ingstone is firmly in control of tire event. 
Why would they want to spend their 
Saturday afternoon rubber-stamping a 
Livingstone jamboree? The coordinat¬ 
ing committee, meeting every Thursday 
morning, is suffering from a similar prob¬ 
lem: rather than getting bigger and big¬ 
ger and pulling in more organisations 
every week, the opposite has happened. 
Not only has attendance stagnated - it 
has actually gone down, with not much 
more than 20 people showing up. 

However, while many groups have 
pulled out of the organisation process, 
there has been a very healthy interest in 
the ESF weekend itself, with more than 
800 seminars and workshops having 
been proposed (the deadline has now 
gone). Most of these will have to be 
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ACTION 

London Communist 
Forum 

Sunday August 8, 5pm - ‘The end of 
the 1st International’, using August 
Nimtz’s Mane and Engels - their con¬ 
tribution to the democratic break¬ 
through as a study guide. 

Diorama Arts Centre, 34 Osnaburgh 
Street, London NW1 (nearest tubes: 
Regents Park, Great Portland Street). 

Respect conference 

Saturday October 30, Sunday Octo¬ 
ber 31, London. Details to be an¬ 
nounced. 

RDG 

To contact the Revolutionary Demo¬ 
cratic Group, email 
rdgroup@yahoo .com 

CPGB wills 

Remember the CPGB and keep the 
straggle going. Put our Party’s name 
and address, together with the amount 
you wish to leave, in your will. If you 
need further help, do not hesitate to 
contact us. 

ESF diary 

European Social Forum 

October 14-17, London (Alexandra 
Palace and Bloomsbury) 

Every Thursday, 10am-coordinating 
committee, City Hall, Greater London 
Authority. 

Saturday July 31, 12noon - organis¬ 
ing committee, Council Chamber, 
TUC, Congress House, Great Russell 
Street, London WC1 (nearest tube: 
Tottenham Court Road). 

Thursday August 12, 6pm - pro¬ 
gramme group, council room, Univer¬ 
sity College London, Gower Street. 
Saturday-Monday September 3-5 - 
European assembly, Brussels; details 
to be confirmed. 

Thursday September 9, 6pm - organ¬ 
ising committee meeting; details to be 
confirmed. 

Contact: ESF, c/o TGWU, 218 Green 
Lanes, London N4 2HB; 020 8809 
5347; ukesfoffice@gn.apc.org; 
www.fse-esf.org 


merged by the international programme 
working group, especially as our expen¬ 
sive website - despite numerous re¬ 
quests - has no facility for the 
self-merging of meetings. 

CPGB comrades have proposed a 
number of seminars around the question 
of the European constitution and will be 
merging with organisations from Italy 
and France. While Livingstone has been 
able - with the help of SA-SWP - to to¬ 
tally dominate the preparations for the 
ESF, there is still a good chance that the 
actual event itself could be a very lively 
and interesting affair. The setting up of 
international networks and closer coop¬ 
eration between our forces must now be 
the focal point for all organisations in¬ 
terested in developing structures that 
could actually challenge the Europe of 
the bosses and bureaucrats. 

Volunteers needed 

Hundreds of volunteers will be needed 
at the ESF and also in tire month imme¬ 
diately prior to the event itself. Can you 
help? 

If you are able to volunteer for three 
days (October 15-17), you will receive a 
free ticket, guaranteed free accommoda¬ 
tion and food expenses - and you will 
still be able to participate in many of the 
meetings. If you are able to volunteer for 
one of these days you will be given food 
expenses only. 

Please contact: ukesfVolunteer@gn. 
apc.org or download the volunteer ap¬ 
plication fonn from the ESF website • 
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ERIKSSON _ 

Ralph Nader - 
www.volenader.ovg 

Road to 
nowhere 

W hen Democrat presidential hopeful John Kerry took the stand at 
his party’s convention last week, he saluted the assembled faithful 
and exclaimed he was “reporting for duty’’. What then followed 
was a collection of crowd- and media-pleasing platitudes that were heavy 
with rhetoric but empty of political content. Still this absurd jamboree at least 
had the merit of showing the bankruptcy of mainstream party politics in the 
USA, where the voters choose between an inept but faithful servant of Ameri¬ 
can imperialism ( Bush), and an equally loyal agent of big capital, albeit with a 
smoother PR machine (Kerry ). So what of the alternatives to this tweedledum 
and tweedledee politics? 

By far the most prolific of third party candidates in this election is Ralph 
Nader, a consumer rights champion and something of a left populist maver¬ 
ick. Though by no means a working class candidate with a programme of 
struggle, Nader’s policy agenda is way to the left of those of Bush and Kerry, 
and probably explains why a good number of socialists are happy to lend 
their critical support. 

The best place to begin is the ‘Frequently asked questions’ section of the 
website. It begins with the claim that Nader’s anti-corporate ticket is inter¬ 
ested in wresting democracy back from the unaccountable hands of big busi¬ 
ness by mobilising people around an issues-driven agenda he dubs “a 
fundamental solution revolution”. More background infonnation about Nader 
is given on his biography page. Unfortunately it immediately strikes the 
hagiographical note beloved of mainstream politics. For example, “perhaps 
more than any other person [he] has defined our modem understanding of 
the American ideals of democracy”. It then goes onto assert his populist cre¬ 
dentials by noting the cross-party support his 2000 presidential bid attracted. 
He quotes figures suggesting that around 25% of his support came from 
Republican voters, 38% from Democrats, and the remainder from those who 
could not bring themselves to vote for either. Also noted is how Nader’s ac¬ 
tivism around corporate responsibility, labour reform, pensions, etc “preserves 
the safety and quality of life of every single American ” (original emphasis). 

The next item in the ‘Why Ralph?’ category is a series of open letters to 
Bush and Kerry on issues “of urgent importance to the American public”. 
There are literally dozens of them covering practically every subject under the 
sun, and is quite a good tactic leftists elsewhere should make more use of. 
The site also commits itself to publishing Bush and Kerry’s responses. Need¬ 
less to say, none are as yet forthcoming. 

One particularly interesting section - and no doubt the most frequently 
visited - are ‘Materials and writings on the decision to run’. Here we are pre¬ 
sented with a series of announcements and letters sent to the Republican and 
Democrat national committees, and even some correspondence between 
Nader and DNC chairman Terence R McAuliffe. The latter’s response to 
Nader’s decision to stand begins with an attempt to place both Nader and the 
Democrats in the same broad ideological camp. With a straight face, McAuliffe 
picks snippets out of Bush’s lousy record, such as the erosion of workplace 
rights and opposition to corporate accountability, to highlight the unique 
reactionary character of the incumbent administration, while forgetting to 
mention that Clinton did not exactly display a progressive stance on any of 
these issues. While not exactly accusing Nader of splitting the anti-Bush vote, 
this sympy piece deploys all tire familiar tricks fielded by Labour-loyalists of 
both the right and the left on this side of the Atlantic. 

Nader’s open reply takes the Democrats to task on their defence of the 
political duopoly it enjoys with tire Republicans, using free market arguments 
both parties are happy to throw about in other contexts. However, this is not 
the withering critique of the Democrat position that you would expect a left 
challenger to field. Instead, Nader comes over as a loyal oppositionist in a 
manner that is less radical, but broadly similar to Michael Moore’s position. 
He lambastes tire Democrats for not fielding “challenging candidates", allow¬ 
ing the most grotesque reactionaries to win office on Republican tickets. Nader 
goes onto argue that “new energies and bold strategies” are needed to grow 
inside the party, encouraged by similar progressive developments outside, 
running parallel and feeding into it. In other words, Nader’s candidacy is a 
twin-track strategy aimed at rejuvenating the Democrats, and winning it back 
from the “corporate supremacists”. 

It is not hard to see where tins will end up. Nader’s campaign could high¬ 
light oft-neglected issues and weld together something of a progressive vot¬ 
ing bloc, but tire stated outcome is to channel this vote back to the Democrats. 
Socialists should therefore give Nader’s bid a wide berth • 

Phil Hamilton 



Money is the 
name of the game 


F irst take a handful of power, 
money, sex and football, cover tire 
dish with a good dollop of hypoc¬ 
risy and there you go - tire perfect recipe 
for a red-top tabloid journalist’s dream. 
Front and back pages sorted, and off to 
the boozer. Only a few weeks ago it was 
David Beckham who got the treatment, 
in case anyone remembers. Now it is the 
turn of Sven-Goran Eriksson, the Eng¬ 
land manager. Or perhaps we should call 
him ‘dirty Sven ' (get the allusion to East 
Endersl) or just Sven the ‘love-rat’? Sud¬ 
denly ‘Soho Square’ is a brand new soap 
opera centred on the grey men in grey 
suits who comprise the Football Asso¬ 
ciation, the pitiful ruling body of a game 
that arose from tire people and is for the 
people. 

Why, I hear you ask, does a commu¬ 
nist paper like the Weekly Worker trou¬ 
ble itself to write about such a subject? 
Simple. Forget the bollocks about “the 
beautiful game” and all the advertising 
hype. Whether you love it or loathe it 
(and I can already hear the collective 
groans of some dear Welsh comrades 
who have this strange obsession with 
the oval ball), football is the people s 
game in this country: it is our game. Foot¬ 
ball belongs to the working class. Many 
thousands of us play it on a Saturday or 
Sunday morning in tire local park or play¬ 
ing field. Thousands of others likewise 
follow their ‘own’ clubs (local or 
adopted) at home and away, spending 
money hard-earned in the factory or of¬ 
fice to get there. Millions watch the game 
on TV and derive great pleasure from it. 
There are even people like this writer 
who think that Stoke City will make it into 
the premiership this year - sad, perhaps, 
but we’ll see. 

So, what has been going on? For 
those readers who have been on holi¬ 
day at the North Pole or wherever you 
cannot get a copy of the News of the 
World, let us first give a very brief sum¬ 
mary. Eriksson and his colleague, the 
since resigned chief executive of the FA, 
Mark Palios (£400,000 pa), who had a not 
bad career with Tranmere Rovers and 
Crewe Alexander and then turned to 
accountancy) were “allegedly” “sleep¬ 
ing” (not simultaneously, one gathers) 
with a certain lady called Faria Alam 
(£35,000 pa), personal assistant to FA 
director David Davies. None of the peo¬ 
ple involved was married. They were 
consenting adults. 

So far so ordinary. Office ‘romances’ 
are not exactly unknown, even in Fleet 
Street. But the word was put about and, 
given the background motivation and 
the silly season, the usual media circus 
began. Soho Square first issued a blan¬ 
ket denial, but then had to recant in the 
case of their doomed chief executive. 
“Adios Palios”, as one of the rags put it. 
But worse than this was the fact that 
Soho Square’s (also now departed) com¬ 
munications guru Colin Gibson had ear¬ 
lier tried with ultimate naivety to do a deal 
with the News of the World along tire lines 
of‘spare Palios and we’ll give you all the 
dirt you need to nail Sven’. 

Eriksson’s own case is more complex. 
Not a man who normally discusses his 
private life (you know, things like his tab¬ 
loid-reported liaison with Ulrika Jonsson 
a couple of years ago), he was “dis¬ 
tressed” and issued the following state¬ 
ment: “I wish to state unequivocally that 
... I have at no time either categorically 
confinned or denied or any relationship 
with Faria Alam.” Lawyers can make a 
lot of money out of that. But the key 
question is not whether he did the ‘dirty 
deed’ itself (as if anyone cares), but 
whether he subsequently lied about it. 
Meanwhile there are reportedly two 
other uncomfortable senior executives 


of the FA likely to be named as Ms 
Alam’s bedmates. Asking price for the 
whole story? Perhaps £1 million and ris¬ 
ing. 

By the time this paper goes to bed, 
England may well be without a manager 
and the tawdriness of the whole tale will 
soon be forgotten. But let us take a mo¬ 
ment or two to reflect on the real facts 
about the story, which has nothing to 
do with ‘bonking’ but everything to do 
with the politics and economics of foot¬ 
ball, and with the nature of sport in capi¬ 
talist society. 

In the first place, as one FA insider put 
it, “If Sven had won us the European 
Championship, no one would have 
cared a jot about this.” That is the real¬ 
ity. So you can foiget about all the mor¬ 
alistic crap from journalists such as those 
on the Daily Mail who condemn Eriks¬ 
son as “ a serial womaniser of the most 


We, the working 
class, pay 
through the nose 
for our big sports 
to continue 

sordid order” and warn us that “the FA 
must take drastic action to restore decent 
values and exemplary leadership to the 
game that has become the passion of 
almost every man, woman and, most 
importantly, child in this country”. If 
England had lifted the European Cup, 
none of this would have mattered. But 
they didn’t, and that is what the politics 
of Sven’s situation is all about. 

How do you assess his record? Cor¬ 
rect me if I’m wrong, but in their last 23 
fixtures, England have lost only three 
times. After his recruitment by Adam 
Crozier (now busy ‘rationalising’ the 
Royal Mail), who brought in tons of 
fresh revenue to the FA but also pre¬ 
sided over a spiralling of costs, Eriksson 
appeared vindicated by England’s 
smashing of Germany 5-1 in Munich. But 
what about the 2002 World Cup in Ja¬ 
pan, where England could not manage 
to beat a 10-man Brazilian side in the 
quarter finals? They have managed to 
reach the quarter-finals of the World Cup 
and the European Championships. 
Most recently, they chopped out after a 
penalty shoot-out against Portugal in 
Euro 2004. On one level, you can’t blame 
the manager for the fact that some of his 
players cannot put penalties away. But 
on the other hand, how did England get 
into such a position? By tactical inepti¬ 
tude, excessive cautiousness; defend¬ 
ing far too deeply in a forlorn effort to 
hold on to advantage, a generally nega¬ 
tive and passive attitude - all strategic 
errors that are finally the manager’s re¬ 
sponsibility. Yet if you listen to the team, 
players like Beckham himself and Frank 
Lampard, to name only a couple, they 
know better than us about the value of 
Sven’s leadership and his ability, con¬ 
trary to the ice-man image, to galvanise 
the squad. A very complex equation. 

At Thursday’s emergency meeting of 
the FA’s ruling committee all this will be 
secondary, if indeed mentioned at all. 
What these pin-striped apparatchiks of 
the people’s game are concerned with is 
money, especially the money derived 
from Sky TV. Money will be the unspo¬ 
ken but ever present item at the top of 
the agenda. For remember that Eriks¬ 
son’s dalliance with Chelsea (cosy chats 
with Abramovich and Peter Kenyon) led 
the FA to dissuade Sven from defecting 
to club management by renewing his 


contract on improved teims until 2008. 
The man ‘earns’ something like £4 mil¬ 
lion a year and the bill he could extract 
for constructive dismissal could there¬ 
fore amount to somewhere around £14 
million, maybe bankrupting the FA in the 
process. 

According to the celebs’ favourite 
publicist, Max Clifford, Ms Alam stands 
to make around £1 million by telling us 
just who she ‘slept’ with and when. Sex¬ 
ist headline writers are already calling her 
the ‘real FA trophy’. Pathetic. The latest 
issue of Now magazine finds it timely to 
produce a double-page spread about the 
“style gaffes” of Sven’s reportedly ex¬ 
partner Nancy Dell’Olio. If only she had 
worn something different. 

Such are the decadent, sickening times 
we five in. Times when in the darkness of 
the night you ask yourself: why do I go 
on struggling for socialism in a world that 
appears to be drowning itself in a self- 
made mire of mindless trivia? But that is 
exactly the point. Where does alienation 
come from? From the internal recognition 

- leave aside all ideology to begin with - 
that we are divorced from what we make, 
that our labour-power is exercised not in 
our own interest but in that of the boss. 
This makes our free time even more pre¬ 
cious, a time when we can not only relax 
from the labours of the working day but 
begin to express and define ourselves as 
individual human beings. 

And sport, whether you play it your¬ 
self or just derive pleasure from watch¬ 
ing it (live or on the box), is an important 
part of our experience as human beings 

- as a collectivity. It need hardly be said 
that under capitalism sport in general and 
football especially amounts to no more 
than a great generator of profit. Think of 
Manchester United (though I try not to): 
the income derived from season ticket 
sales (it takes longer to get one than the 
current 15-year waiting list for MCC 
membership) runs into millions. Then 
there’s the huge take from merchandise, 
such as club replica kit, which changes 
surprisingly often and the kids, naturally 
enough, want the latest. Parents can tell 
me exactly how much that costs, but I 
am sure it is a good deal of money. 

The fact is that we, the working class, 
actually pay through the nose for our big 
sports to continue. Without us paying 
punters there would be no premiership, 
no Sky near-monopoly. So am I propos¬ 
ing, like a good old anarchist, that we 
vote with our feet on this question? No. 
The whole transitory saga of Sven, for 
example, will be gone in a short while, 
whatever the outcome. The gigantic 
cash nexus we call football will remain. 
Forget the idea that a recession will bring 
things back to the Halcyon days when 
cloth-capped workers stood and 
watched Stan Matthews take on all op¬ 
position for a few bob and a packet of 
fags. Those days will obviously never 
come back. Football, like every other 
aspect of our lives, has been devoured 
by that Moloch we call the market and 
changed for ever. 

Until, that is, we decide that enough 
is enough. Until we struggle for a soci¬ 
ety where people say that work - yes, 
work - creative labour is humankind’s 
greatest need, work as a means of self- 
expression and self-fulfilment. And af¬ 
terwards recreation of all kinds, and 
among it sport - football, of course, in¬ 
cluded and probably near the top of the 
list; whether as a player or spectator you 
derive joy from a game that is played not 
for £50,000 a week, as happens in the 
current market, but from the simple joy 
of the sport itself. It may seem a long way 
off. It is. But that is our socialist vision 
and we live for it • 

Patrick Presland 
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Resolutions and 
token strikes 


H ow can workers in tire civil serv¬ 
ice resist Gordon Brown’s vi¬ 
cious threat to axe over 100,000 
jobs? Will the left-led Public and Com¬ 
mercial Services Union leadership be up 
to the task? 

Following last week’s two-day strike 
by PCSU members employed in the de¬ 
partment for work and pensions (DWP), 
the union is to ballot its entire 300,000- 
strong public sector membership next 
month for a strike against Brown’s dra¬ 
conian cuts. In a statement to members 
issued on August 2, general secretary 
Mark Serwotka talks of the need for a 
decision on industrial action to be 
speedily taken and carried out: “Our 
strategy will need to consider all parts 
of the union to ensure that specific cam¬ 
paigns focus on immediate threats. This 
is vital, as some departments will seek to 
move quickly to implement the cuts.” 

However, the ballot will seek authori¬ 
sation only for a one-day protest strike 
to be called in October. By that time it is 
quite likely that thousands of redun¬ 
dancy notices will already have gone 
out. Of course, the union is bound by all 
kinds of legal constraints and imposed 
delays - will it be forced, for example, 
under anti-union legislation to organise 
separate strike ballots for each govern¬ 
ment department? - and it is wary of ask¬ 
ing the membership to support anything 
more for fear of losing the ballot. But 
what message does such a limited pro¬ 
posal for action send out - to both its 
own membership and the government? 
That the PCSU has no serious strategy 
capable of defeating the New Labour 
assault. 

True, the executive, meeting on July 
21-23, decided on a campaign of oppo¬ 
sition to all compulsory redundancies 
and compulsory relocation, as well as 
privatisation and casualisation. How¬ 
ever, passing intransigent-sounding 
resolutions is one thing. Organising suc¬ 
cessfully to put them into effect is quite 
another. 

Apart from its one-day protest ballot, 
the PCSU has decided to “engage an ex¬ 
ternal advertising and communications 
agency” and “a leading university pro¬ 
fessor with a background in labour rela¬ 
tions/economic issues” to help it mount 
a PR campaign. It has elicited a promise 
of “maximum support” from the TUC 
and submitted a motion to its Septem¬ 
ber congress seeking “active support” 
from other unions. It is also hoping to 
link up with pressure groups worried by 
a diminution in services. 

None of this will be worth very much 
if civil servants themselves cannot be 
won to a militant campaign of resistance. 
Of course, with only around 65% of the 
workforce unionised and with no tradi¬ 
tion of waging all-out industrial battles, 
mobilising such a campaign will be no 
easy task. But if the leadership - made 
up in the main of ‘revolutionaries’, with 
the Socialist Party and its supporters 
fonning the EC majority - could persuade 
everybody (not least itself) that it had a 
winning strategy, then the rank and file, 
unionised or not, could be won to back 
it enthusiastically. 

But the signs do not look good. Take 
the DWP dispute - which is still rumbling 
on over the 2003 pay claim and manage¬ 
ment’s imposed appraisement scheme. 
The numbers supporting the latest 
strike, held on Thursday and Friday July 
29-30, held up well, with a good turnout 
on picket lines reported. 

Flowever, the calling of three 48-hour 
strikes with literally months in between 
each one has not succeeded in moving 
management at all. At the time of writing 
there is not even a hint of fresh negotia¬ 
tions and no new strikes have been 


called. Meanwhile the 2004 pay increase 
was due on July 1, so perhaps tire EC is 
hoping for a half-decent offer, so that the 
2003 claim can be quietly given up as a 
lost cause. 

At the June annual conference, in re¬ 
sponse to the SP proposal for more of 
the same in the DWP dispute, the So¬ 
cialist Workers Party put forward a mo¬ 
tion calling for a three -day strike, to be 
followed by two days every month. So¬ 
cialist Caucus called for selective strikes 
in key departments, to be called along¬ 
side further, “more disruptive” two-day 
strikes. To be honest, there is nothing 
much to choose between any of these 
left-backed alternatives - none of them 
are likely to make the government or 
management cave in. And that applies 
just as much to the comrades’ approach 
to Brown’s latest attacks. 

It is true that selective action in cer¬ 
tain departments - inland revenue and 
customs and excise, for example - could 
hit the government financially. But mem¬ 
bers would have to stay out for many 
weeks, if not months, before the excheq¬ 
uer would feel the effect (and in the mean¬ 
time it would be saving money in unpaid 
wages). 

What is needed is not only a cam¬ 
paign, across the whole civil service, for 
indefinite, all-out action - timed to coin¬ 
cide with any strikes called by other 
unions, as Mark Serwotka has proposed. 
But in addition the PCSU should tie the 
lead in approaching militant unions - the 
RMT, FBU and CWU immediately 
spring to mind - to convene a conference 
of the left with the aim of mounting a 
united, political fightback. 

The Socialist Party makes a great deal 
of noise about the need for a “mass 
workers’ party”. So why cannot its 
PCSU members make the first moves? On 



Mark Serwotka: one day 


the agenda of such a conference - to 
which the Labour left and all socialist 
groups should also be invited - would 
be the need to challenge New Labour in 
order to begin the process of establish¬ 
ing a political force capable of going 
onto the offensive against first the state 
and then the whole economic system • 
Peter Manson 
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Jack Conrad 


WHICH ROAD? 


■Which road? 

The programmes of ‘official communism’ were designed to serve those in the 
workers’ movement who had no interest in revolution, those who preferred 
compromise with capitalism rather than its destruction. 

Jack Conrad also deals with the reformist programme of Peter Taaffe’s group 
and lays the groundwork necessary for drafting a revolutionary programme. 

£6.95/€ll 

■ From October to August 

Articles by Jack Conrad, charting the rise and demise of the USSR from Stalin’s 
monocratic dictatorship to the twists and turns of Gorbachev’s perestroika and 
Yeltsin’s counter-coup. Throughout there is a stress on the necessity of de¬ 
mocracy. 

£6.95/€ll 

■ In the enemy camp 

Examines the theory and practice of communist electoral work. Particular at¬ 
tention is paid to the Bolsheviks’ anti-boycottism and their strategy for revo¬ 
lution. Vital for Socialist Alliance activists. 

£4.95/€7.75 

■ Problems of communist organisation 

What is the correct balance between democracy and centralism? Jack Conrad 
explores this thorny issue in his historically significant argument against a dis¬ 
gruntled minority who deserted the CPGB in 1992. 

£4.95/€7.75 

■A plan for miners 

The Communist Party’s ‘anti-submission’ to the Tory government’s 1992 coal 
review. The case is made for working class self-activity and socialism. Arthur 
Scargill famously disowned it. 

£1.00/€1.50 

■ Towards a Socialist Alliance party 

Jack Conrad’s book argues for the Socialist Alliance to move to a higher or¬ 
ganisational and political stage. Drawing on an extensive study of history, this 
work presents the ways and means of arriving at that end. 

£7.00/€U 


Buy all 6 books for £23/€36 and save £8.80/€l4 
Delivery free within the United Kingdom 
Please send me a copy of: 


Which road? □ 

From October to August □ 

In the enemy camp □ 

Problems of communist organisation □ 
A plan for miners □ 

Towards a Socialist Alliance party □ 


I enclose a cheque, payable to CPGB, for £/€. 

Name_ 

Address_ 


Email_ 

Please return to CPGB address 
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POLEMIC _ 

Economism and the 
necessity of programme 


N o one can discredit Marxism as 
long we do not discredit our¬ 
selves. That maxim ought to be 
constantly borne in mind 
when looking at recent disputes over Eu¬ 
rope and the European Union. As the 
reader knows, virtually the entire left in 
Britain adopts a hostile attitude towards 
the struggle for democracy within the 
European Union. It is either an utter bore 
or positively sinister. Morbid sectarians 
even denounce any such suggestion of 
radically extending democracy in the EU 
as a 666-type mark characteristic of 
Kautskyism. 

Hence Alan Thomett - leader of the 
International Socialist Group - speaks for 
the majority of the left in Britain when he 
blunderingly calls for two entirely op¬ 
posed and disengaged outcomes: on the 
one side "the dissolution of the EU or 
Britain’s withdrawal from it", and on the 
other side “a socialist Britain in a social¬ 
ist Europe” (A Thomett et al Even more 
unemployment London nd, pi 1). Not 
that he passes over the need for reforms: 
“We are for the best deal in the EU for 
the workers and demand tire levelling up 
of all conditions, wages and services, to 
that of the highest level” (ibid). In other 
words, when it comes to Europe work¬ 
ers should lend their support to the with¬ 
drawal programme of tire left refonnists 
in parliament and seek redress for then 
economic grievances through industrial 
militancy. Meanwhile the left will sagely 
declare that all this helps brings forward 
the socialist dawn. 

Marxism has a well established cat¬ 
egory for such a patronising, short¬ 
sighted and emaciated outlook - 
economism. A term originally coined in 
pre-revolutionary Russia. Naturally the 
likes of Thornett, who parade them¬ 
selves as Marxists of the first rank, de¬ 
fine economism in a particularly selective, 
reduced, fashion. That way, in their own 
minds at least, they can plead not guilty 
to the charge. 

Here are four specially selected, but 
representative, definitions of economism. 
We shall begin with Tony Cliff, founder 
of the Socialist Workers Party: “Social¬ 
ists should limit their agitation to purely 
economic issues, first to the industrial 
plant, then to inter-plant demands, and 
so on. Secondly, from the narrow eco¬ 
nomic agitation the workers would learn, 
through experience of the struggle itself, 
the need for politics, without the need 
for socialists to carry out agitation on the 
general political and social issues facing 
the Russian people as a whole” (T Cliff 
Lenin Vol 1, London 1975, p59). 

Next an ‘official communist’ diction¬ 
ary definition of economism: “Its propo¬ 
nents wanted to limit the tasks of the 
working class movement to economic 
struggle (improving labour conditions, 
higher wages, etc). They held that po¬ 
litical struggle should be waged by the 
liberal bourgeoisie alone” (I Frolov [ed] 
Dictionary of philosophy Moscow 1984, 
pl 18). 

Thomett’s fellow ISGer, Bob Jenkins, 
can speak for orthodox Trotskyism: 
economism is “orientating to daily trade 
union struggles” and this “leads them 
to underestimate the important new po¬ 
litical issues and movements unless they 
are to be found in the unions” (Social¬ 
ist Outlook January 2001). 

Finally we turn to the Alliance for 
Workers’ Liberty’s Pete Radcliff for a 
definition from the camp of unorthodox 
Trotskyism: “Economism was the tenn 
Lenin used to describe the politics and 
approach of revolutionaries who exclude 
themselves from the political struggle ... 


and merely concentrated on trade union 
agitation” ( Weekly Worker January 11 
2001 ). 

All partial, all cut short. Even against 
the “old economism” of the 1890s Lenin 
fielded the tenn in the “broad sense" (VI 
Lenin CJFVol 5, Moscow 1977, p317). 
According to Lenin the principal fea¬ 
ture of economism is a general tendency 
to lag behind the spontaneous move¬ 
ment and to downplay or belittle the 
centrality of democracy. So there is what 
we might call narrow economism and 
broader economism. Economism need 
not necessarily mean therefore an under¬ 
estimation of “important new political 
issues and movements” or “merely” 
concentrating “on trade union agita¬ 
tion.” On the contrary economists can 
and do follow, and even staff, all manner 
of existing campaigns, causes and de¬ 
mands - eg, petty bourgeois greenism, 
feminism, black separatism, CND paci¬ 
fism, Scottish nationalism and left La¬ 
bourism. Hence economists do not, by 
any means, shun politics. Rather econo¬ 
mism veers away from the Marxist con¬ 
ception of politics. Crucially economism 
eschews taking the lead on democratic 
questions and uniting all democratic 
demands into a single, working class-led 
assault on the existing state. 

No wonder most left groups and fac¬ 
tions nowadays do their best to ignore 
the unabridged, complete definition. 
They might not exactly fit the bill when 
it comes to narrow economism. Broader 
economism, however, is another matter. 
What goes for Alan Thomett and his 
ISG goes for the others - SWP, Socialist 
Appeal, AWL, the Morning Star s Com¬ 
munist Party of Britain, Workers Power, 
Independent Working Class Associa¬ 
tion, Socialist Party in England and 
Wales, etc. Despite a superficial loyalty 
to and knowledge of Marxism they all 
downplay the necessity of democracy. 
So what passes itself as Marxism to the 
public of this country is in actual fact 
economism with all its anti-democratic 
philistinism and prejudices. No wonder 
Marxism is commonly seen as discred¬ 
ited or irrelevant. 

Let us examine economism in Russia. 
Its growth from 1894 onwards was aided 
by four main factors. Firstly, in the early 
stages of their movement the commu¬ 
nists in Russia “restricted themselves 
merely to work in propaganda circles”. 
When they took up the work of agita¬ 
tion amongst the masses, they were “not 
always able” to restrain themselves 
“from going to the other extreme”. Their 
leaflets brilliantly exposed the terrible 
factory conditions in Russia and roused 
the admiration of workers, but little more. 
Secondly, they were struggling against 
the Narodnik socialists, who understood 
politics as activity isolated from the 
masses and often as terroristic conspira¬ 
cies. hi rejecting this sort of politics, the 
communists “went to the extreme of 
pushing politics entirely into the back¬ 
ground”. Thirdly, in conditions of the 
small circles of workers and revolution¬ 
aries, the communists “did not devote 
sufficient attention to the necessity of 
organising a revolutionary party which 
would combine all the activities of the 
local groups and make it possible to or¬ 
ganise the revolutionary work on correct 
lines” (VI Lenin CWVol 4, Moscow 1977, 
pp367). Fourthly, there was the arrest and 
exile of Lenin, Martov and other theo¬ 
retically experienced comrades in De¬ 
cember 1897, and the success the new, 
younger, generation of leaders enjoyed 
in influencing mass strikes. 

On top of all that there was the publi¬ 


cation of Eduard Bernstein’s Evolution¬ 
ary socialism in 1899. Anticipating the 
bourgeoisifrcation of the western labour 
movement, the basic thesis of Bern¬ 
stein’s book - much acclaimed in its day 
by left academics and liberals alike - was 
that national capitalism, through the 
growing organisation of the productive 
forces, was inexorably widening the 
democratic space in society and gradu¬ 
ally leading to its transformation into a 
socialism from above. Wars, crises and 
violent revolutions were discounted as 
phenomena of a past age. Bernstein also 
proposed that the Social Democratic 
Party in Germany would greatly 
strengthen itself by getting rid of all an¬ 
tiquated notions and phraseology: eg, 
the dictatorship of the proletariat and 
class war. Instead it should concentrate 
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on the real business at hand: parliamen¬ 
tary elections and the day-to-day im¬ 
provement of the overall condition of the 
working class. 

Bernstein included the infamous 
phrase: “the final aim of socialism” is 
“nothing”; it is the movement itself 
which “is everything” (E Bernstein Evo¬ 
lutionary socialism New York 1961, 
p202). By the “movement" he meant the 
existing institutions, elected representa¬ 
tives and routine economic struggles of 
the working class; not historically accu¬ 
mulated theory, fighting capacity and 
revolutionary consciousness. As to the 
“final aim” being “nothing", that, he 
claimed, referred not so much to social¬ 
ism itself: rather “indifference” to “the 
fonn of the final arrangement of tilings" 
(ibid pxxiv). Be that as it may, Bernstein’s 
revisionism admirably suited the econo¬ 
mists in Russia. 

Despite their popularity with strikers 
the problem with the economists, 
loosely grouped around Rabochaya 
Mysl, Rabochoye Dyelo and various 
other such papers and journals, was that 
they attempted to elevate the one-sided- 
ness of the movement into a “special 


theory”, which they in turn linked to the 
“fashionable” Bernsteinism and the 
“fashionable” refutations of Marxism - 
in reality old bourgeois ideas dressed in 
new packaging. As a result of econo¬ 
mism the danger was that the connec¬ 
tion between the working class and the 
struggle for political liberty would be 
weakened. Lenin declared that the “most 
urgent” task of Marxists in Russia is “to 
strengthen that connection” in order to 
quickly bring to fruition the overthrow 
of the “autocratic government” (VI Lenin 
CTFVol 4, Moscow 1977, p368). 

Economic demands were proclaimed 
as both key in mobilising the masses and 
enlightening them. The “final aim” of 
replacing tsarism with a democratic re¬ 
public was increasingly downgraded in 
the list of priorities to the point where it 
simply disappears into the mists of a far 
distant future. Republican demands 
therefore had no practical significance. 
Only the liberal bourgeoisie and intelli¬ 
gentsia were interested in such remote 
and obtuse matters. Not the workers. 
Hence there was no leverage in making 
anti-tsarist agitation. On the other hand, 
spontaneously following the line of least 
resistance, workers were actually strik¬ 
ing - not taking to the streets demand¬ 
ing a republic and a constituent 
assembly. Consequently the economists 
argued, in true tailist fashion, that the job 
of the party was to assist workers in their 
efforts to build trade unions and give 
their demands a ‘socialist coloration’. 
Trade unionism was virtually equated 
with socialism. 

Lenin and his comrades launched a 
ferocious assault on the economists and 
joined in the international campaign 
opposing Bernsteinism. In the hands of 
the economists Marxism was being “nar¬ 
rowed down” and the attempt was be¬ 
ing made to turn the patty of revolution 
into a party of refonn. Lenin warned that 
“the working class movement is being 
sundered from socialism”. Yes, the work¬ 
ers are being “helped to carry on the 
economic struggle”, but “nothing, or 
next to nothing, is done to explain to them 
the socialist aims and political tasks of 
the movement as a whole”. Self- 
fulfillingly the economists were begin¬ 
ning to talk “more and more” about the 
struggle against the tsarist government 
having to be “carried on entirely by the 
intelligentsia because the workers con¬ 
fine themselves to the economic strug¬ 
gle” (VI Lenin OF Vol 4, Moscow 1977, 
pp366-67). 

Lenin defined the party as the living 
combination of the working class move¬ 
ment and the aim of socialism. The party 
should therefore not “passively serve” 
the working class movement at its vari¬ 
ous stages, but constantly strive to rep¬ 
resent the interests of the movement as 
a whole, in its ultimate aims and in its 
political and ideological independence. 
Isolated from the party, the working class 
movement becomes “petty and inevita¬ 
bly bourgeois”. In waging only eco¬ 
nomic struggles the working class 
movement is doomed to fragmentation 
and simply going round in the same 
endless circles. In all countries there 
have been periods, longer or shorter, 
where the working class movement and 
Marxism have gone their separate ways, 
to the great detriment of both. The thing 
to do is to fuse them together - not just 
in word, but deed. 

Suffice to say, by 1903 economism lay 
discredited and defeated, above all due 
to the hammer blows of Iskra - the cel¬ 
ebrated polemical paper edited by Lenin, 
Martov, Potresov, Plekhanov, Axelrod 


and Zasulich. And, suffice to say, in the 
years that followed economism con¬ 
stantly reappeared in new, virulent forms 
and guises. For example, the Menshe¬ 
viks found themselves pulled in that di¬ 
rection. Having rejected the Bolshevik 
strategy of the working class taking the 
lead in the fight for democracy, aligning 
with the peasantry and striving to fonn 
a post-tsarist worker-peasant govern¬ 
ment, the Mensheviks turned more and 
more to highlighting the economic strug¬ 
gles of the working class and forlornly 
urging support for the liberal bourgeoi¬ 
sie against the tsarist autocracy. 

Not that the Bolsheviks were immune 
to economism. During World War I a 
‘left’ faction emerged around Bukharin 
and Piatakov. Amongst other things it 
argued against the right of nations to self- 
determination. Self-determination was 
branded as illusory and damaging. Capi¬ 
talism at its imperialist stage could never 
grant such a right and under socialism it 
would anyway be unnecessary, because 
nations had long ago become reaction¬ 
ary. Class unity, not national rights, 
should come first. Lenin savaged this 
trend of ‘imperialist economism’ in a se¬ 
ries of devastating polemics (eg, VI Lenin 
OF Vol 23, Moscow 1977, pp28-76). 
National self-detennination was neither 
illusory nor damaging. On the contrary, 
the working class had to take the lead in 
offering a positive, democratic solution 
to national questions where they exist... 
if it were ever to become a ruling class. 

So economism is not something 
which Marxists equate with industrial 
militancy in and of itself. Certainly no one 
should denigrate, let alone denounce, 
striking workers and the attempt to bet¬ 
ter their lot under capitalism. To do so 
would be repugnant, stupid and coun¬ 
terproductive. Economism concerns the 
left. It is a theory, or practice, quietly car¬ 
ried out, or noisily advocated, by those 
who typically describe themselves as 
Marxists, but who either elevate and flat¬ 
ter economic struggles or downplay the 
primacy of the political. As well as nar¬ 
row, strikist economism other, broader 
manifestations of economism can there¬ 
fore be cited - not only Menshevik and 
imperialist economism, but atheist 
economism - the reliance on technologi¬ 
cal and scientific progress to overcome 
religious superstition - or Trotskyite 
economism, which equates the former 
USSR with some kind of a workers’ state 
due to nationalised properly fonns. 

Modem-day economists, just like their 
Russian ancestors, sincerely talk of the 
global fight against capitalism and the 
final aim of socialism. However, the prac¬ 
tical effect of their approach is to main¬ 
tain the workers as an oppressed class. 
Wages, horns, conditions, social serv¬ 
ices, etc are what is deemed to be really 
important for the workers. This implicit 
or explicit emphasis on the ‘base’ of capi¬ 
talist society, is, of course, nothing but 
an unconscious, ideological, reproduc¬ 
tion of capitalism itself and its unique 
bifurcation of social life into two appar¬ 
ently separate spheres: the economic 
and the political. That incidentally being 
why economism constantly reappears. 

Let me elaborate. In pre-capitalist so¬ 
ciety - Asiatic, slave, feudal, autocratic, 
etc - the extraction of surplus product 
was pretty unproblematic. Typically it 
was naked and undisguised. Exploiters 
took and were not in reality obliged to 
give anything in return. Brute force, or 
the threat of brute force - ie, extra-eco¬ 
nomic means - were used to extract sur¬ 
plus product from the immediate 
producers (tithes, taxes, labour services, 
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etc). This historically established ability 
to deploy commanding military force 
was reflected, legitimised and glorified in 
the exploiters’ elevated legal position: 
high priests, senators, mandarins, bar¬ 
ons, bishops, kings, emperors, etc. Ditto 
the lowly, despised position of the com¬ 
mon people. As a result - be they helots, 
slaves, coloni or villeins - no one was in 
any doubt that they were both op¬ 
pressed and exploited. Hence the class 
stmggle spontaneously runs straight to 
the political. 

Capitalism, however, exploits indi¬ 
rectly through the generalisation of 
wage labour and the market. A social 
form which apparently equalises the re¬ 
lationship between exploited and exploit¬ 
ers - workers themselves ask for a ‘fair 
day’spay’ inretumfora ‘fair day’s work’. 
Exploitation is thereby hidden and mys¬ 
tified within a sphere which bourgeois 
ideologists seal off from the rest of soci¬ 
ety under the rubric of ‘the economy’. 
The economy is treated ahistorically as 
a mere technical arrangement and 
drained of all social content. In reality the 
economic is thoroughly political and the 
political is thoroughly economic. 

Capitalist exploitation certainly begins 
with a defining political act, the bloody 
separation of the producers from the 
means of production - as harrowingly 
detailed by Marx in the last section of 
Capital volume one - and continues to 
rely upon a political relationship. Exploi¬ 
tation, and the reproduction of the con¬ 
ditions of exploitation, would be 
impossible without the state - suppos¬ 
edly a neutral arbiter, but in reality com¬ 
pletely partisan - holding a monopoly of 
the means of force. Though wherever 
possible it remains in the background, 
state power exists in the final analysis to 
guarantee the law, property rights and 
hence the fundamentally unequal rela¬ 
tionship between capital and the prop¬ 
ertyless class of workers (by ‘property’ 
we mean, of course, the means of pro¬ 
duction, not personal property like 
clothes, a car or a house). 

Capitalism not only apparently sepa¬ 
rates economics from politics: it also 
separates economic militancy from po¬ 
litical consciousness. Class conflict un¬ 
der capitalism spontaneously finds its 
first expression at the point of produc¬ 
tion, in the workplace, and the relation¬ 
ship between employee and employer. 
Not the exploited against the state. As 
also pointed by Ellen Meiksins Wood, 
the Canadian leftwing academic, that 
means class conflict under capitalism is 
spontaneously downgraded from the 
political to the economic and therefore 
to the “local and particularistic” (E Meik¬ 
sins Wood Democracy against capital¬ 
ism Cambridge 1999, p45). Medieval 
peasants, for example, owned some 
means of production and would control 
their own work. Hence their struggle 
against the feudal lords - over rents, 
tithes or labour duties - had an overtly 
political content. The feudal lord was the 
state. By contrast, the permanent wages 
struggle that rages within capitalism, no 
matter how militant, leaves the wage re¬ 
lationship itself untouched. This is true 
even if workplace militancy impinges 
upon management’s right to manage. 

That need not, however, present an in¬ 
tractable dilemma. Capitalist progress 
does not necessarily go hand in hand 
with a systemic decline in political con¬ 
sciousness. There is no reason to look 
back fondly at pre-capitalist societies or 
for that matter less developed capitalist 
societies. In modem times, goes the ar¬ 
gument, it has been backward countries, 
because of the greater role of extra-eco¬ 
nomic surplus extraction and therefore 
spontaneous political consciousness, 
that have produced most anti-capitalist 
revolutions. Leave aside the hollow pre¬ 
tence, grinding poverty and complete 
inability of Mao’s China, Castro’s Cuba, 
Ho Chi Minh’s Vietnam, etc, to positively 
transcend capitalism. The fact of the 
matter is that, if we take Russia as our 
example, it is quite clear that here it was 
definitely the working class which 
played the leading role. Not, however, 
because of surviving pre-capitalist forms 


and relationships, as erroneously sug¬ 
gested by Meiskins Wood, amongst 
others. There is a staggering lacuna in 
her account. She completely overlooks 
the Bolshevik Party - and its programme, 
sophisticated theory, recruitment of tens 
of thousands of proletarians and unre¬ 
mitting struggle to overcome spontane¬ 
ity, including economism. Indeed only 
with the mediation of such a combat or¬ 
ganisation - its scientific name being 
‘Communist Party’ - it is possible to prac¬ 
tically join together the economic and 
the political. 

Economism works to reproduce, or 
even further reduce, tire already cramped 
horizons of the working class. High poli¬ 
tics and tlie vistas of extreme democracy 
are not for today and ought not to dis¬ 
turb the bovine minds of ordinary folk. 
Eg, demand the resignation of Tony 
Blair, but do not even think about bring¬ 
ing to the fore the monarchical-prime 
ministerial constitution. Such a deeply 
condescending approach leads inevita¬ 
bly to an attenuated view - and not only 
of political tasks. Organisational forms 
loyally follow political content and 
doubtlessly narrow, trade union-type 
politics begets narrow-type organisa¬ 
tions. Economism therefore excuses the 
continuation and proliferation of primi¬ 
tive sects and at best aims for little more 
than reviving or reinventing old Labour¬ 
ism - whether that be as Respect, the 
Scottish Socialist Party, the Labour Rep¬ 
resentation Committee, the Socialist Al¬ 
liance or a reddish-greenish protest 
party within which a snug revolutionary 
minority is kindly tolerated. 

Not surprisingly a democratic central¬ 
ist party of the Bolshevik type - which 
affords the right of minorities to estab¬ 
lish temporary or permanent factions and 
unites as one in agreed actions - is com¬ 
pletely beyond those who espouse such 
politics. Economic struggles against 
employers and the government’s anti¬ 
trade union laws hardly require a revo¬ 
lutionary programme. Nor does swelling 
the numbers for the next anti-war protest. 
Nor does defending the NHS demand a 
body of professional revolutionaries. 
Nor can contesting European elections 
on the basis of vague platitudes give rise 
to a mass Communist Party of the Euro¬ 
pean Union, which would exist to elevate 
all protests, all movements against injus¬ 
tice, all discontent with the EU and its 25 
governments eventually into one final 
assault. That much is surely obvious. 

Economists not only consign demo¬ 
cratic questions towards the bottom of 
their list of priorities, but sometimes they 
can be found actually opposing them. 
Take the federal republic (which is the 
state foim required in Britain if the work¬ 
ing class is to begin to liberate itself). We 
have been told on countless occasions 
that raising such a demand is unneces¬ 
sary and diversionary because capital¬ 
ism is on its last legs and what we should 
be demanding instead is a socialist re¬ 
public. A clear case of programmatic il¬ 
literacy. Historically speaking, we 
undoubtedly live in the epoch of mori¬ 
bund capitalism and the transition to 
communism. That has been the case, 
though, since monopoly capitalism and 
imperialism emerged at the end of the 19th 
century. However, that economic truth 
should not lead anyone to reject demo¬ 
cratic demands nor the logical ordering 
of our political programme. 

First, the immediate, or minimum, sec¬ 
tion - it crystallises and presents those 
demands that are technically achievable 
under the socio-economic conditions of 
capitalism: through the mass, militant 
and conscious fight for them, and of 
course in their practical fulfilment, the 
working class is readied for revolution. 
And that is where the maximum pro¬ 
gramme starts off. It describes the social¬ 
ist transition period to communism and 
universal human freedom and here, in 
the maximum programme, not in the mini¬ 
mum programme, one finds the social¬ 
ist republic. Obviously both sections of 
the programme are internally connected. 
They fomi an integral and related whole. 

Certainly without the minimum pro¬ 
gramme and the struggle for democracy 


the maximum programme and its social¬ 
ist republic, abolition of the wage sys¬ 
tem and money becomes nothing but a 
pious wish list. Putting forward a disem¬ 
bodied socialism as the answer to every 
problem - a socialist Britain, a socialist 
Europe, etc - is therefore more than use¬ 
less. It is a downright hindrance. The 
minimum programme and the struggle for 
democracy cannot be skipped. Let us 
mention a small detail. State power re¬ 
mains to be conquered. Revolution and 
the overthrow of the old order is not yet 
an accomplished fact. The parties and 
factions of the left are not busily setting 
up makeshift offices in Buckingham Pal¬ 
ace, nor are workers’ councils using the 
chamber of the House of Commons as a 
convenient central meeting place. 

Counterpoising the immediate de¬ 
mand for a federal republic and the maxi¬ 
mum demand for a socialist republic is 
to mix the tasks of today with those of 
tomorrow. It might sound terribly revo¬ 
lutionary to reject a federal republic in 
Britain in favour of a socialist republic, 
but the effect is to disann ourselves be¬ 
fore the existing state. This helps explain 
why the left is so muddled and ineffec¬ 
tive. A telling example - Respect’s found¬ 
ing declaration boldly points to the 
“crisis of representation, a democratic 
deficit” in Britain. Yet, presented with the 
opportunity of providing a concrete 
answer with the call for a republic, John 
Rees and the SWP successfully urged 
the January 2004 ‘convention of the left’ 
to reject the demand. Hence, while call¬ 
ing attention to a burning constitutional 
question, Respect has no constitutional 
answers. Perhaps the ‘R’ in Respect 
does after all stand for ‘royalist’ - and a 
commitment to pursuing equality, peace, 
community, socialism and trade union¬ 
ism under the existing monarchical con¬ 
stitution. 

Chosen S WPers lined up to tell us that 
a republic was irrelevant, that France and 
the US are republics, and that they are 
no better nor worse than royalist Britain. 
A misdirected argument. No one sug¬ 
gested that we should seek to copy the 
French or US presidential republics. But 
only by politically challenging and fight¬ 
ing to replace the existing constitution 
could we seriously and convincingly 
raise the perspective of bringing into 
being the social republic. 

Instructively that is the approach 
taken by Engels his Critique of the Erfurt 
programme, written in 1891. Engels took 
to task his Social Democratic Party com¬ 
rades for their failure to raise the demand 
for the republic in kaiser Gennany. They 
excused themselves from this task, not 


because it was deemed an irrelevance: 
rather they pointed to the ominous pos¬ 
sibility of another savage anti-socialist 
clampdown by the Bismarck govern¬ 
ment. Engels suggests various seman¬ 
tic ways of avoiding overtly illegal 
statements. Yet, whatever the precise 
fonnulation in the programme, the party 
had to be clear: the hold of Prussianism 
and its monarchy had to be broken. 
What is needed? “In my view,” says 
Engels, “the proletariat can only use the 
fonn of the one and indivisible republic” 
(K Marx, F Engels CW Vol 27, London 
1990, p228). 

Incidentally in the same work Engels 
reiterates that in the British Isles a “fed¬ 
eral republic” - formed between Britain 
and Ireland - “would be a step forward” 
(ibid). Marx and Engels had on a number 
of different occasions raised that de¬ 
mand. For them the workers in Britain 
must take the political lead in the strug¬ 
gle for the fullest democracy. Lenin ap¬ 
provingly cites the call by the 
Marx-Engels team for a federal republic 
in the British Isles in State and revolu¬ 
tion. That does not mean the slogan is 
necessarily correct when addressing the 
Scottish and Welsh national questions 
today. But to dismiss it out of hand re¬ 
veals a big political problem for those 
who claim to be Marxists. 

Trotsky’s writings on Spain in 1930 are 
instinctive too. Spain was still a monar¬ 
chy. He therefore calls for a democratic 
republic and tells the communists to 
“struggle resolutely, audaciously, and 
energetically for democratic slogans ”. 
Not to do so “would be to commit the 
greatest sectarian mistake”. The commu¬ 
nists should distinguish themselves 
from all the “leftists” not by “rejecting 
democracy” (as the anarchists, syndical¬ 
ists and left economists did), but by 
“struggling resolutely and openly for it” 
(L Trotsky The Spanish revolution New 
York 1973, pp59-60). The proletariat 
“needs a clear revolutionary democratic 
programme”, he insists (ibid p77). Only 
so armed can the proletariat lead the 
coming revolution, says Trotsky. Was 
Trotsky right? On this occasion, abso¬ 
lutely! 

A final point. Rejecting the minimum- 
maximum programme nowadays passes 
for common sense amongst a wide range 
of leftists. The AWL’s executive commit¬ 
tee even agreed a solemn resolution 
denouncing the CPGB because of our 
commitment to a minimum-maximum pro¬ 
gramme; such a configuration is a 
hangover from our "Stalinist past”, it 
claims. Pitiful huff and puff, of course. 

The minimum-maximum programme is 


not only characteristic of orthodox 
Marxism, but it is proven to work. Fol¬ 
lowing their minimum-maximum pro¬ 
gramme, and, yes, whenever necessary 
renewing and modifying it - not aban¬ 
doning it, as the old fable alleges - the 
Bolsheviks steered their way to the 
world-historic moment of October (No¬ 
vember) 1917 and the Soviet Republic of 
workers, soldiers and peasants. Dogma¬ 
tists and the ignorant will protest. But 
history shows the truth. 

Undaunted, every half-educated Trot- 
skyite derides and dismisses the mini- 
mum-maximum programme. In the 
venerated, almost mystical, name of Trot¬ 
sky’s - totally outdated, deeply flawed 
and frankly economistic - Transitional 
programme, every group, sect and cult 
advances, either formally or informally, 
what is billed as an infinitely superior 
alternative. It ain't so. Instead of a revo- 
lutionary minimum programme they 
engage in abstract propaganda for so¬ 
cialism on the one hand and on the other 
peddle the usual smorgasbord of econo¬ 
mistic demands which leave the existing 
state and its constitution completely un¬ 
touched. 

Such is the muck, myth and nonsense 
that has been thrown at the minimum- 
maximum programme that advocating 
this honourable and proven concept in 
most leftwing circles is akin to uttering 
the sacred name ‘Jehovah’ amongst an¬ 
cient Jews. To even say the two words 
is to invite invective, mocking curses, if 
not a deadly hail of rocks and stones. In 
the minds of the devotees the point 
blank refusal by their masters to even 
consider the minimum-maximum pro¬ 
gramme represents defence of the high¬ 
est achievements of Marxist theory. In 
reality it is narrow-minded bankruptcy. 

Of necessity the minimum-maximum 
programme must be rescued from the 
geriatric clutches of social democracy 
and ‘official communism’ and restored 
to its proper place in the basic annoury 
of the international working class move¬ 
ment. To hammer out and adopt a mini- 
mum-maximum programme is not to 
repeat the sins of Gennan social democ¬ 
racy - which, true, in part stemmed from 
its minimal minimum programme. As we 
have seen though, Engels lambasted the 
SDP not because it arranged its pro¬ 
gramme in two related parts, but for what 
was a fearful unwillingness to include 
abolition of the kaiser monarchy and a 
centralised democratic republic in the 
minimum section of its programme. So 
there are minimum programmes and mini¬ 
mum programmes • 

Jack Conrad 
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Imperialism lives on 

In the second of a short series of articles, Mike Macnair examines the role of the state in the global order and 
looks at alternatives to the ‘imperialism of free trade’ theory 


T he Alliance for Workers’ Liberty 
opposes campaigning for the 
immediate and unconditional 
withdrawal of British troops from 
Iraq. Some of the reasons offered for this 
position concern the immediate situations 
in Britain and Iraq. But others go deeper 
into tire theory of imperialism. 

In part one (Weekly Worker' July 29) I 
laid out comrade Martin Thomas’s argu¬ 
ments on the ‘imperialism of free trade’ 
(Workers ’ Liberty December 2002), and 
set up the problem by looking at tire ori¬ 
gins of tire Leninist theory of imperialism 
and its political implications, the failure of 
its predictive power around 1950, and the 
problems this posed for Marxists. This 
article will explore the explanatory power 
(or otherwise) of the ‘imperialism of free 
trade’ and other accounts of the post-war 
world order. A third article will return to 
questions of strategy and their implica¬ 
tions for the AWL’s line. 

The last 50 years 

It may seem odd that in my first piece I 
closed the historical discussion 50 years 
ago. There is, however, a reason for do¬ 
ing so. This is that comrade Thomas’s 
reading of the structure of world econom¬ 
ics and politics today is based on a par¬ 
ticular view of what happened in the 
1950s and 1960s. This implies that the 
AWL’s ‘imperialism of free trade’ theory, 
and rival theories, are to be judged for 
their predictive power in relation to the 
world system over the whole period 
1945-2004. In fact, we should also con¬ 
sider the extent to which the underpin¬ 
nings of the ‘imperialism of free trade’ 
theory and other theories actually suc¬ 
ceed in generating an internally consist¬ 
ent and predictive account of the older 
period of competing empires between the 
late 19th century and 1945. Is each a sci¬ 
entifically superior theory which incor¬ 
porates and subsumes the data dealt with 
by tire older Marxist theories of imperial¬ 
ism, in addition explaining other data? Or 
is it merely an ad hoc add-on to ‘save tire 
phenomena’ (like epicycles in the Ptole¬ 
maic theoiy that the sun and planets cir¬ 
cle the earth)? 

‘Imperialism of free 
trade’ 

The main distinctive features of the 
theory of the ‘imperialism of free trade’ 
identified in my first article were: 

1. That inter-imperialist military-economic 
competition in the Leninist sense has 
been replaced by a “network of cartels 
between the big-power governments” - 
the international institutions. These are, 
however, not controlled by the US; rather, 
the US acts as a reserve ‘globocop’ “in 
the interest of big capital as a whole”. 

2. That big-power state “assistance to 
their corporations in the world market” 
within this framework takes the form of 
“market forces and para-market forces”, 
rather than state-to-state action (colonies 
proper, or Lenin’s category of ‘semi-colo¬ 
nies’). The world is therefore “a world of 
capitalist nation-states” and conflicts 
between states are often simply conflicts 
between big and smaller capital. 

How plausible is this as an account of 
the post-1950 international order? The 
first thing that has to be said is that states 
as such have almost disappeared from 
sight in Thomas’s analysis. They merely 
reflect the interests of particular big or 
small capitals. How they do so remains 
unseen. This was always a danger in the 
thesis, common to the classical Marxist 
theories of imperialism, that monopoly 
and finance capital was increasingly 
fused with the state. In Thomas’s analy¬ 
sis tire result is that both the relative coer¬ 


cive power of states, based on their mili¬ 
tary capabilities, and state-to-state rela¬ 
tionships are marginalised. 

Unlike a business firm, the state is an 
apparatus of direct extra-economic coer¬ 
cion. The degree of genuine independ¬ 
ence of states is given by the degree of 
their autonomous war-fighting capacity. 
This involves three elements beyond the 
simple possession of armed forces. The 
first is a domestic arms industry capable 
of repair and resupply for the duration of 
a war. The second is more general logistical 
and administrative power capable of se¬ 
curing the feeding, etc, of the troops and 
of the workers in the amis industry, hi turn, 
it entails a relatively ‘balanced’ domestic 
economy which can stand up to block¬ 
ade or ‘sanctions’: thus US and European 
agricultural subsidies are motivated by 
military-strategic reasons as much as by 
domestic political ones. The third is au¬ 
tonomous educational and training facili¬ 
ties to supply skilled personnel and 
(linked) ideological bases for the loyalty 
of the armed forces. 

There is thus a contradiction between, 
on the one hand, the development of the 
world economy and the material interna¬ 
tional division of labour and, on the other, 
the independence of nation-states as 
states. This is the point made (most clearly 
among the classical Marxist theorists of 
imperialism) by Bukharin. 

Relations between the 
‘big powers’ 

With this in mind we can return to the 
internal relationships between the ‘big 
powers'. It is far from clear that this is one 
of ‘cartels’ based de facto on agreement 
on common interests. Like the British 
state’s naval policy before the 1920s, the 
US maintains an absolute predominance 
of its armed forces over potential rivals. 
Since World War II tire US has maintained 
and still maintains a large ground army in 
Germany and military bases, mainly air 
and naval, on the tenitories of all the ‘big 
powers' inthepre-1991 ‘capitalist world’ 
except France. It has dual control of Brit¬ 
ish nuclear weapons. Of the capitalist 
states, only Britain and France are logis- 
tically capable of military action beyond 
their own borders without short-term US 
support. The Nato organisation is a hub 
and spokes arrangement with the US at 
the hub. Though France has been semi¬ 
detached since 1966 and since the fall of 
the USSR some western European Nato 
states have become increasingly willing 
to resist US proposals, the US (and Brit¬ 
ain) have vetoed any attempt to create a 
‘European pole’. 

The US state has also applied consid¬ 
erable money and effort to developing 
pro-US fiends in the political life of Eu¬ 
ropean states; as was disclosed for the 
earlier period after these funds and sup¬ 
port efforts were shifted, in the late 1970s, 
from right social democrats to neoliberal 
politicians. The various ‘cartels’ on the 
economic front are, and always have 
been, in substance subject to US vetoes. 
There is a great deal more that could be 
said. The underlying point is that the 
relationship between the US state and 
the other ‘big capitalist’ powers is not a 
relationship between equals. It is, in fact, 
far closer to Britain’s relationship to Por¬ 
tugal between the 18th and tire early 20th 
centuries. 

In tins context, the ‘consent’ of other 
capitalist ‘big powers’ to US military in¬ 
terventions, which comrade Thomas 
gives as a reason to suppose that these 
were in the interests of capital as a whole, 
does not imply anything of the sort. It 
says merely that US leverage is sufficient 
to secure ‘consent’. 


If we are not concerned with a relation¬ 
ship between equals, a question is 
posed. Why did the US state not, after 
its victory over its European and Japa¬ 
nese rivals in 1945, consistently defend 
the interests of US capital against rival 
capitals? It is not, in fact, a difficult ques¬ 
tion to answer. In the first place, without 
Marshall aid and the concessions which 
went along with it to revive western 
European capital, the western European 
capitalist states would have gone the 
way of those in eastern Europe (been 
overthrown by communists) by the end 
of the 1940s. Secondly, the spoils of war 
were so great that US capitals could 
comfortably afford not to exploit the 
power of their state to its full potential. 
European and Japanese fixed capital had 
been physically destroyed on an enor¬ 
mous scale, while US capital remained 
substantially intact. The 1947 General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade (Gatt), 
while it made substantial concessions to 
Britain, considerably weakened the im¬ 
perial protection systems. US capital 
thus had very substantial space for ex¬ 
pansion without insisting on a full free- 
trade and hard-money regime which 
would have reduced its rivals to semi¬ 
colonial status or - more probably - led 
to their revolutionary overthrow. 

If this is the origin of the post-war sys¬ 
tem in relations between the ‘big pow¬ 
ers’, does the fall of the USSR lead to its 
becoming generalised, or to its wither¬ 
ing away or mutating? Again, the an¬ 
swers are not desperately difficult. On 
the one hand, the military verdict of 
World War II shows no sign of being 
reversed through large-scale rearma¬ 
ment and protectionism by a big-power 
rival of the US. None of the European 
countries individually could remotely 
embark on such a policy, and British 
membership of the EU has since 1972 
paralysed any moves towards closer 
political-military integration which 
could create a rival to the US. (In con¬ 
trast, widening and deepening the free 
trade zone and the single European cur¬ 
rency are US interests which the US has 
supported.) Japan remains utterly vul¬ 
nerable to US pre-emptive military action 
and, indeed, depends on US support 
against its Chinese neighbour. 

In that sense there will be no return to 
the world of competing empires, except 
in the very unlikely contingency that the 
Chinese bureaucracy successfully man¬ 
ages the transition to capitalism (not yet 
complete) and China becomes a military 
rival of the US. 

On the other hand, since tire 1970s the 
US has increasingly used its leverage in 
the international ‘cartels’ to insist that 
other states must pursue a hard-money 
and free-trade policy, while the US itself 
continues to pursue a soft-money, pro¬ 
tectionist and Keynesian demand-stimu¬ 
lus policy. This turn is not primarily driven 
by the direct interests of US capital as 
such. It does episodically have the effect 
that a low dollar (to some extent) stimu¬ 
lates US exports, but US big capital’s 
operations overseas are so extensive that 
there is probably not much net gain. It is 
in the interests of the US state as such - in 
the first place simply in financing its op¬ 
erations at the expense of non-US capi¬ 
tals, and secondly in securing domestic 
consent to its rule from the middle and 
working classes. Since the fall of tire So¬ 
viet Union this fiend has accelerated. The 
Bush administration’s overt ‘unilateral¬ 
ism’ is merely more politically explicit than 
the practical conduct of other recent ad¬ 
ministrations. US state actors, and the 
capitalists who pay them off, decreasingly 
see the need for the concessions made 
to European and Japanese capitals in tire 


aftermath of World War II. 

‘Decolonisation’ 

What about relations between the ‘big 
powers’ and the former colonies and 
semi-colonies? It must be said in the first 
place that comrade Thomas is correct to 
say that we five in “a world of capitalist... 
states” (I leave out ‘nation-’ from the 
quotation because by no means all the 
existing capitalist states can reasonably 
be called nation-states, as opposed to 
multinational or sub-national states). 
Some orthodox Trotskyists and some 
‘official communists’ hold that imperfect 
national independence, or the persistence 
within a state’s territory of pre-capitalist 
forms of production and exploitation, 
means that we have an ‘incomplete bour¬ 
geois revolution’. This is not seriously 
defensible in the light of the historical 
origins of tire capitalist ‘big powers’. 

However, it does not follow that the 
relations between the ‘big powers’ and 
the former colonies are merely analogous 
to the relations between big and small 
capital - say, between Ford (= US) and 
Morgan (= Argentina). They are more 
analogous to the relations between the 
Mexican maquiladoras, which merely 
assemble parts made elsewhere, (= [most] 
former colonies) and the manufacturers 
of the parts (= former imperialist powers). 
If Ford went bankrupt tomorrow, Mor¬ 
gan’s business would be affected only by 
changes in demand reflecting the macro- 
economic conditions which bankrupted 
Ford. If the maquiladora's supplier went 
bankrupt, the maquiladora would close 
down. Similarly, the withdrawal of US 
support rapidly collapsed the South Vi¬ 
etnamese regime, and if the French state 
were to collapse tomorrow France’s 
former colonies in Africa would be at the 
very least severely destabilised. 

In tire first place, the large majority of 
the former colonies are actually depend¬ 
ent for arms on ‘big-power’ suppliers. 
India and Turkey, for example, have quite 
significant levels of economic and politi¬ 
cal autonomy. But neither has the inde¬ 
pendent military production capacity 
which France or the US had in the first 
half of the 19th century - the high period 
of British hegemony and ‘free trade’. 

Secondly, there are also heavy levels 
of state-to-state financial dependence of 
the former colonies on ‘big powers’ 
through loans and ‘aid’ mechanisms, 
winch are commonly either explicitly or 
implicitly tied to purchasing arrange¬ 
ments. Machinery of this type was char¬ 
acterised by Lenin as producing 
‘semi-colonial’ status, and it governed the 
relations between Britain and Latin 
America and Iran, and between Britain 
and France and the Balkans, at the height 
of tire colonial empires around 1900. From 
this perspective tire old ‘official commu¬ 
nist’ tag, ‘neo-colonialism’, was quite 
unnecessary: what happened in de¬ 
colonisation was a shift from full colonial 
to semi-colonial status. 

Thirdly, the ideological-legal structure 
of the ‘decolonised’ states was very com¬ 
monly given by tire fonner colonial power 
and the education and training of state 
officials, especially the higher ranks of the 
military, lias involved and very commonly 
still does involve organised relations be¬ 
tween the former colony and its colonial 
power. 

Fourthly and finally, direct military in¬ 
terventions by the big powers in support 
of states in their former colonies have 
continued throughout the last 50 years. 
A few examples which are not US ‘glob¬ 
ocop’ actions: British intervention in the 
Indonesian-Malaysian Konfrontasi in 
the 1960s and in Sierra Leone in 2000, and 
French interventions in Africa through 


the 1980s and 1990s. Hie fonner colonies 
are capitalist states, yes. But in the main 
they are dependent capitalist states. 

Why then decolonisation? The an¬ 
swer is in fact fairly straightforward. It re¬ 
flects the changed relations between the 
‘big powers’ discussed above. Britain, 
France and the Netherlands could no 
longer afford the full-scale apparatus of a 
colonial state. Conversely, formal colonial 
annexation in the later 19 th century was 
primarily a defence against big-power ri¬ 
vals and only very much secondarily a 
means of managing labour in the colony. 
The US was so dominant that it had no 
need to construct an imperial protection 
system, and had elected for reasons of the 
struggle against Stalinism to give the 
former imperial powers some slices of the 
cake. Decolonisation conveniently ex¬ 
pressed both these choices. It also inci¬ 
dentally involved less stress on the 
political ideology of the US state than a 
formal empire would have: though the 
contradiction between the US state’s role 
as world hegemon and its political ideol¬ 
ogy of‘freedom’, democracy and national 
self-determination became explosive in 
the Vietnam War and remain problematic 
even today. 

That said, decolonisation was a dy¬ 
namic in the post-1945 world situation 
and one that played out in rather various 
and by no means non-conflictual ways. 
Suez in 1956 was the last British and 
French attempt to act independently of 
and against the interests of the USA. 
However, the US did not generally insist 
on immediate decolonisation. Wars for 
independence continued through the 
1950s and 1960s; Portugal only 
decolonised as a result of the strains of 
colonial war provoking a revolutionary 
crisis in the metropolis in 1974-75; Britain 
and France retain a number of small colo¬ 
nial possessions at the present date. 

None of this proves that the Leninist 
theory of imperialism is right. What it does 
show is that there is a large class of politi¬ 
cal phenomena in the relations between 
states which are not and cannot be ac¬ 
counted for by the theory of the ‘imperi¬ 
alism of free trade’. The AWL deals with 
these issues as purely political ‘demo¬ 
cratic questions’ without economic 
grounds - in effect an epicycle, or a viola¬ 
tion of Occam’s Razor (theories should 
minimise unexplained independent 
causes). Further, since the theory does 
not attempt to explain what was wrong 
with Lenin’s theory of imperialism, it also 
fails to explain (a) tire empires and inter¬ 
imperialist conflicts of the late 19th cen¬ 
tury and the first half of the 20th, or (b ) 
the reconciliation of the workers’ move¬ 
ment to the capitalist state - both of which 
Bukharin’s and Lenin’s theories at¬ 
tempted to explain. It does not even at¬ 
tempt to deal with the question of the 
epochal limits of capital. 

Alternatives 

If the theory of the ‘imperialism of free 
trade’ is thus seriously problematic, the 
available alternatives raise other ques¬ 
tions. There is, of course, endless pub¬ 
lished output on the question both from 
the academy and the far left. Here I can 
give only the barest outline sketch of some 
of the positions which have had strate¬ 
gic influence on tire left or appear particu¬ 
larly theoretically illuminating. They fall, 
essentially, into four broad camps. The 
first option is simply to assert that noth¬ 
ing has changed and the apparent stabil¬ 
ity of tire world order under the cold war 
is merely illusory. The second is to claim 
that the post-war order represents a deep¬ 
ening of imperialism. As a strategic con¬ 
sequence, the ‘centre of gravity of the 
world situation has shifted to the colonial 
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revolution’, or it is necessary to over¬ 
throw imperialism as a precondition to lib¬ 
erating the minds of the working class of 
the imperialist countries. The third option 
is to relax the hypothesis of classical 
Marxist theories of imperialism that the 
phenomena of the late 19th century and 
the first half of the 20th represent capital 
having reached its epochal limits. The 
fourth option is the hypothesis that the 
global strength of Stalinism as a result of 
World War II has stabilised capitalism. 

The boys who cried wolf 

The idea that nothing had really changed 
was the particular speciality of the Healy- 
ites (Socialist Labour League/Workers 
Revolutionary Party) but it was also a 
temptation persistently affecting organi¬ 
sations which defined themselves by ‘or¬ 
thodox Trotskyism’ or by non-Maoist left 
Stalinism, and the Trotskyists more gen¬ 
erally. The result was a tendency through 
the whole period to predict that the next 
cyclical downturn in the world economy 
would convert into a 1929-style crash and 
a ‘return to the 30s’. Even Ernest Man- 
del, whose study of Marxist political 
economy had begun as a critique of 
doom-mongering, in his later years suc¬ 
cumbed to building perspectives on pre¬ 
dicting a rapid development of economic 
crisis, leading to political destabilisation 
in the ‘big powers’ which has not (yet) 
occurred. These repeated failures of pre¬ 
diction make the approach obviously 
scientifically valueless. They have also, 
however, had the unfortunate effect of 
marginalising Marxist political-economic 
analysis in the thought of the left. 

The commitment of these forces to the 
dogmatic reproduction of ‘orthodoxy’ left 
out an important element of Lenin’s 
theory of imperialism. This was the role 
of imperialist super-profits in ‘buying off 
the workers’ movement in the imperialist 
countries. In its place, the whole expla¬ 
nation of the reconciliation of the work¬ 
ers’ organisations offered was the 
deficiency of the ‘subjective factor’: the 
role in supporting capitalism, variously, 
of Khrushchevite revisionism, Stalinism, 
Pabloism ... by this last we have reached 
the reduction to absurdity of Trotsky’s 
claim that the crisis of humanity is reduced 
to the crisis of proletarian leadership. 

The ‘centrality of the 
colonial revolution’ 

If the orthodox Trotskyists and similar 
groups abandoned the theory that impe¬ 
rial superprofits paid for concessions to 
the working class, the Maoists effectively 
reduced the whole theory to this tenet. 
Capital had become more centralised 
round the USA; the restabilised regime 
allowed for concessions to the big-power 
working classes; hence the centre of revo¬ 
lutionary struggle would be, for the fore¬ 
seeable future, in the colonial world. 
Leftists in the imperialist countries were 
allowed at best an ancillary role of build¬ 
ing solidarity with this struggle. In the 
hands of the Maoists, this was a gener¬ 
alisation onto a world scale of the strat¬ 
egy of ‘surrounding the cities’. But there 
were plenty of other leftists who were ei¬ 
ther influenced by Maoist ideas or held 
similar ideas: notably the Pablo-Posadas 
wing of the Fourth International (Interna¬ 
tional Secretariat) in the late 1950s and 
early 1960s. Rather later, this became a 
form of political collapse of ‘orthodox 
Trotskyism’ into forms of left Stalinism. It 
affected the Marcyite Workers World 
Party and the Spartacists from the late 
1960s, tire HealyiteWRP in the later 1970s, 
and the US Socialist Workers Party and 
its co-thinkers, like the Australian Demo¬ 
cratic Socialist Party from around 1980. 

In this version of tire theory of imperi¬ 
alism the ‘actuality of the revolution’, the 
epochal limit to capital, was the irresist¬ 
ible advance of the anti-imperialist front, 
marked successively by the Yugoslav 
and Albanian, Chinese, Korean, Vietnam¬ 
ese, Cuban, South Yemeni, and so on, 
revolutions, as well as by the ability of the 
‘socialistcamp’ to ‘winallies’ (likeBa’ath- 
ist Iraq!) among the fonner colonies. The 
offensive of the European working class 
in the late 1960sand early 1970s castsome 


doubts on the theory, while Beijing’s pro- 
US turn in the mid-70s demoralised the 
orthodox Maoists. However, the outbreak 
of the Afghan, Iranian and Nicaraguan 
revolutions gave it a new lease of life. The 
fall of the Soviet Union and eastern Eu¬ 
rope and the market turns in China and 
Indochina should have knocked it on tire 
head, and certainly shows that it is com¬ 
pletely useless as a guide to action: clearly, 
neither ‘surrounding the cities’ nor build¬ 
ing up a ‘socialist camp’ or global ‘anti¬ 
imperialist front’ leads anywhere except 
back to capitalism by a detour. 

World systems theory 

World systems theory started from the 
perspective of the ‘centrality of the colo¬ 
nial revolution’ to develop what is in sub¬ 
stance a critique of the theory of 
imperialism as tire terminal stage of capi¬ 
talism. The classic books are Samir 
Amin’s Unequal development (1973, 
translated 1976), Immanuel Wallerstein’s 
The modern world system (1974) and 
Andre Gunder Frank’s World accumula¬ 
tion 1492-1798 (1978). Amin’s book is a 
theoretical argument for the proposition 
that an international market-based divi¬ 
sion of labour will entail the existence of a 
‘centre’ which receives most of the ben¬ 
efits of the division of labour, and a ‘pe¬ 
riphery’ which is (in diverse ways) 
defonned and exploited. His conclusion 
is the policy of the (colonial) south 
‘delinking’ itself from the north. In this 
fonn the theory is manifestly merely a 
variant of colonial nationalism and Mao¬ 
ism and is disproved as a giride to ac¬ 
tion by the course of events after the 
1970s. 

Wallerstein and Gunder Frank, starting 
from the same perspective, set out to ex¬ 
plore the pre-19 th century history of world 
markets and international divisions of la¬ 
bour. Both, in different ways, trace the 
origins of a capitalist international division 
of labour in which a centre benefits at the 
expense of a dependent periphery to the 
16th century development of capitalism 
out of feudalism. The implication for the 
theory of imperialism is that the idea of 
imperialism as the terminal stage of capi¬ 
talism is indefensible. Wallerstein wrote 
in 2003 that “imperialism is an integral part 
of the capitalist world economy. It is not a 
special phenomenon. It has always been 
there. It always will be there as long as we 
have a capitalist world economy” 
(Monthly Review July-August 2003). 

A great deal of academic ink lias been 
spilt trying to reinstate the fundamentally 
national character of early capitalist 
economies and development against this 
hypothesis. It has to be said that it has 
failed to do so. The most productive re¬ 
cent historical work on the 17th and 18th 
centuries has worked with the assump¬ 
tion that capitalism was from the outset 
an international phenomenon. Historical 
work has also found in the early modem 
economy oligopolies (which the classical 
theorists of imperialism called monopo¬ 
lies) central roles played by financial in- 
tennediaries, and major interpenetration 
of big capital and the state. The thesis of 
imperialism as being, because of these 
features, the terminal phase of capitalism 
has been substantially refuted. 

If capitalism is from the outset an inter¬ 
national order, and automatically pro¬ 
duces hierarchically uneven 
development, it follows that there will from 
the outset also be a world hegemon state 
- initially the Netherlands and, after the 
ware ofl688-1714, Britain. The theory thus 
provides an alternative explanation of later 
19th century formal imperialism and the 
catastrophe of 1914-45. These reflected, 
not the tenninal stage of capitalism, but 
the decline and death agony of British 
world hegemony. On this basis, we 
should see the present situation as reflect¬ 
ing a relative decline of the US, which will 
lead to a more ‘multipolar’ world before a 
new world hegemon asserts itself. 

The proletariat as the 
only limit to capitalism 

If 1914-45 was not the tenninal crisis of a 
capitalism which had reached its epochal 
limits, it remained to account both for 1914- 


45 and for the subsequent period of dy¬ 
namic stability. The most successful ap¬ 
proach to this problem was the 
re-appropriation, most prominently by 
Ernest Mandel, of Nikolai Kondratiev’s 
theory of long cycles in capitalism. It is 
familial' economics that capitalism is char¬ 
acterised by short cycles of expansion 
and recession or crisis: Kondratiev 
claimed that there was an underlying 60- 
year cycle, in the up phase of which ex¬ 
pansion was stronger and recession 
weaker, while in the down phase reces¬ 
sion was stronger and expansion weaker. 
Kondratiev interpreted the ‘long cycle’ in 
tenns of large-scale technical innovations 
which reshaped world markets at a level 
deeper than the usual short cycle driven 
by the turnover time of fixed capital (ma¬ 
chinery replacement). 

At the time of Kondratiev’s original 
work, Trotsky was critical both of the 
supposed regularity of the 60-year cycle, 
which he thought tended to force the 
data, and of the technical driving force: 
he thought that it was more probable that 
major world events in the class struggle, 
like the revolutions of 1848 and their de¬ 
feat, and geopolitical changes reshaped 
tire world market on this deeper scale. 

Mandel’s revision of Kondratiev incor¬ 
porates the class struggle, arguing that 
major defeats of the proletariat enable a 
rise in absolute surplus value, which, in 
turn, allows the widespread adoption of 
major technical innovations driving a long 
up phase. The defeats of the working 
class in the 1930s and 1940s then enable 
the up phase of the 1950s and 60s. Other 
explanations of the up phase, like Michael 
Kidron’s ‘permanent arms economy’ are 
less successful in explaining the 1914^15 
crisis. Like Mandel’s thesis, they eliminate 
the idea that imperialism and the 1914-45 
crisis represents capital running up 
against the limit that the forces of produc¬ 
tion outgrow the capitalist order and turn 
into forces of destruction. 

The effect of these views is to reduce 
tire epochal limits of capitalism to one: the 
class movement of the working class. As 
with ‘the boys who cried wolf, the role 
of imperialist superprofits in reconciling 
the workers’ movement in the imperialist 
countries to capitalism has disappeared - 
this time, however, not in mere silence, but 
because of the economic postulates of 
Mandel’s and other accounts of the up 
phase. In their place Mandel put a vari¬ 
ety of mechanisms, but tended to fall back 
on the ‘crisis of leadership’. The Interna¬ 
tional Socialists/Socialist Workers Party 
and other ‘new left’ theorists instead ap¬ 
propriated Hegelian-Marxist arguments 
that working class consciousness is in the 
everyday recuperated within capitalism, 
so that the class only appears as a con¬ 
tradiction within capitalism in the moment 
of the actual strike struggle. 

The strategic result of this approach 
was forms of spontaneist and syndical¬ 
ist politics. These failed with the defeat of 
the workers’ offensive of the late 1960s 
and 1970s, but they are still with us: they 


are a significant element in the character 
of the AWL’s press and underpin, in an 
extremely distorted way, the SWP’s adu¬ 
lation of ‘those who fight’. We have 
again a theory which provides no worth¬ 
while guide to action. 

Stalinism stabilised 
capitalism 

In a certain sense both the ‘crisis of lead¬ 
ership’ and Kidron’s ‘permanent anns 
economy’ theories involved the idea that 
tire existence of Stalinism stabilised capi¬ 
talism. In ‘crisis of leadership’ the Stalin¬ 
ists held back the masses; in ‘pennanent 
aims economy’ theory the existence of the 
Soviet threat enabled the state spending 
on amiaments, which mitigated the prob¬ 
lems of underconsumption and dispro- 
portionality. Theories which more dearly 
asserted that Stalinism stabilised capital¬ 
ism have been those of Hillel Ticktin and 
Wadi’h Halabi. All of these allow the bulk 
of the classical Marxist theories of impe¬ 
rialism to be left untouched. Imperialism 
remains the tenninal phase of capitalism. 
But its consequences are temporarily 
averted by the role of Stalinist regimes 
over a third of the world. 

Ticktin argues that the effects of cold 
war military expenditure on under¬ 
consumption and disproportionality 
problems were necessary but insufficient 
elements of capitalist restabilisation after 
World War II. Also critical was Stalinism 
as a threat, which thereby provided a “con¬ 
trol mechanism over the working class” 
(Critique 35, p23). Any retreat from this 
orientation will ultimately let loose the 
demon of the working class militancy in 
the imperialist countries. Moreover, in 
spite of the ideology of the free market, 
capital in fact needs planning: “The capi¬ 
talist system today can only exist in and 
through a form of organisation and man¬ 
agement of the market. That fonn is pro¬ 
vided in part by the structure of finance 
capital itself, but the main burden of en¬ 
suring the stability of the economy rests 
on governments” (ibid p29). 

It follows from these views that the fall 
of the Soviet Union leads to an internal 
dynamic in the capitalist world order - in 
the first place towards classical crisis, in 
the second place towards resort to war, 
at least with third world countries. 

Ticktin denies the existence of planning 
in any real sense in the Stalinist regime. 
Halabi, in contrast, started with a ‘work¬ 
ers’ state’ view of the Stalinist regimes and 
maintains that there was planning in 
these societies and still is - albeit more lim¬ 
ited - in China and Vietnam. With this start¬ 
ing point, Halabi’s view of the stabilisation 
is very roughly that after the end of the 
post-war ‘replacement boom’ (replacing 
capital goods destroyed in the war) the 
sale of producer goods to the Stalinist 
regimes functioned to stabilise the capi¬ 
talist economies. In this he follows 
Yevgeny Preobrazhensky’s The decline 
of capitalism (1931; edited and translated 
by Richard Day, 1985). Preobrazhensky 


had argued that quite small volumes of 
exports in department one (producer 
goods) had a multiplier effect which 
tended to produce capitalist growth. 

Halabi argues on this basis that the 
planned or quasi-planned character of the 
economy under the Stalinist regime had 
the effect that demand for producer 
goods in these countries was smooth 
rather than cyclical. Stalinist purchases of 
producer goods from the capitalists then 
regularised the capitalist side of the world 
economy. As with Ticktin’s argument, the 
result is an expectation that the collapse 
of tlie USSR, etc will destabilise the world 
capitalist economy and hence the sys¬ 
tems of rule based on partial concessions 
to the working class and to the colonial 
elites. There will follow a drive towards 
pauperisation and war. 

Both arguments are in different ways 
incomplete. The critical issue is that nei¬ 
ther provides an adequate explanation for 
the ‘downturn’ and ‘stagflation’ period 
of the 1970s and the turn - which Ticktin 
describes but does not explain - of inter¬ 
national capital towards ‘finance capital’ 
and free-market ideology at the same pe¬ 
riod. The difficulty is that, by leaving out 
the ‘long cycle’ phenomena within capi¬ 
talism which the Mandelite and world- 
systems theories do address, the causes 
of the failure of the international political- 
economic order of the 1948-75 period 
become problematic. 

The result is very imperfect perspec¬ 
tives for the political-economic dynamics 
of the present. The tendency to attacks 
on the proletariat, and hence the objec¬ 
tive need of the proletariat for a Marxist 
international movement, are coraectly rec¬ 
ognised, albeit in radically different forms: 
Ticktin seeks a new movement, Halabi the 
political and organisational revival of the 
old international ‘official communist’ 
movement. But there is undue optimism: 
the tendency to deproletarianisation 
and to various forms of petty-proprietor 
politics is absent from both perspectives. 
In addition, the weight of the ‘tradition of 
the dead generations’ in the foim of the 
existing organisations of the working 
class and their structures and ideologies 
is similarly, in effect, brushed aside. This 
flows from the role of Stalinism in the theo¬ 
ries: Ticktin overstates the inationality of 
Stalinist ‘planning’, while Halabi, con¬ 
versely, overstates its economic strength. 

Three fundamental points should ap¬ 
pear from this article. The first is that the 
AWL has hold of a fundamental truth. 
The ‘anti-imperialist front’ does not work 
as a global strategy. The second is that it 
has over-theorised this truth. Imperialism 
exists in the form of imperialist and de¬ 
pendent states, super-exploitation and 
super-profits, etc, not just the ‘imperial¬ 
ism of free trade’. The third is that a theory 
capable of grasping both sides of this 
contradiction will need to address the 
problems the alternative theories address, 
and the ghost at the AWL’s feast: the 
state • 
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REVIEW 


Miners’ long road to defeat 


Ken Smith A civil war without guns - 20 years on 

Socialist Publications, illustrated by Alan Hardman, ppl20, £5 



I have never been politically a great fan 
of ‘the Militant’, so I confess to be¬ 
ing pleasantly surprised at this book. 
It seems Ken Smith has quite independ¬ 
ently come to conclusions on the devel¬ 
opment and progress of the 1984-85 
strike identical to my own views. I con¬ 
fess to not being used to agreeing with 
books and articles on the strike, and was 
not expecting to from this particular 
source. Despite that, I think this is prob¬ 
ably the best book so far written on the 
events of 1984-85. It covers the strate¬ 
gies, the mistakes, the highs, the lows. 

The book sets the scale of the action 
as “the longest lasting, most bitter indus¬ 
trial dispute in the second half of the 20th 
century in Britain and was undoubtedly 
the most widespread in its effects on 
society generally” (all quotes from A 
civil war without guns - 20 years on). I 
would go a little further and say it is prob¬ 
ably true of the whole century - certainly 
in terms of violence and mass resistance 
84-85 exceeds 1926. 

Ken is at pains to challenge the idea 
that the strike was lost from the begin¬ 
ning - in fact we came close to victory 
on a number of occasions. By October 
1984, six months into the strike, the fu¬ 
ture of Thatcher’s government hung in 
the balance - there was less than six 
weeks’ coal stocks left. Frank Ledger, the 
Central Electricity Generating Board di¬ 
rector of operations, revealed that they 
had only planned for the strike to last six 
months, and power supply by this time 
was “catastrophic.” 

Former chair of the CEGB Sir Walter 
Marshall spelt out what this meant: “Our 
predictions showed on paper that Scar- 
gill would win certainly by Christmas. 
Margaret Thatcher got very worried 
about that ... I felt she was wobbly.” 
National Coal Board chair Ian 
MacGregor was summoned to Downing 
Street and recalls Thatcher’s comments 
in his memoirs: “I’m very worried about 
it. You have to realise that the fate of this 
government is in your hands, Mr 
MacGregor. You have got to solve this 
problem.” 

The proposed strike by the supervi¬ 
sors union Nacods threatened to close 
down all working pits. Nacods to their 
credit had voted in a nationwide indi¬ 
vidual secret ballot with 82.5% in favour 
of strike action. Thatcher describes how 
provocations on behalf of the NCB 
against Nacods almost led to her down¬ 
fall: “We had to make it quite clear that if 
it was not cured immediately then the 
actual management of the Coal Board 
could indeed have brought down the 
government.” This surely demonstrates 
that Thatcher was well aware how deli¬ 
cately balanced the strike was - an inter¬ 
vention by Nacods, as their members 
had clearly wished and voted for, would 
have swung the defeat into a massive 
unparalleled victory. 

Ken Smith does not tell us, and this 
book does not explore, just what was 
done to get Nacods leaders to break the 
movement away from crushing victory 
to crushing defeat. Certainly it was not a 
deal to save their jobs, since Nacods was 
killed off with the pits, and the deputies 
and overmen now sit on the scrap-heap, 
along with the miners, in the same so¬ 
cially deprived former pit communities. 

Ken was right to identify that the lead¬ 
ership “were still reliant on the tactics of 
1972 and 1974 to win their next strike. It 
was not that the tactic of flying pickets 
and mass picketing were wrong or inap¬ 
propriate. However, because of a number 
of fundamental differences they could 
not be the sole means of winning vic¬ 
tory in an all-out bitter political dispute 
that 1984-1985 was to become.” 

One of the burdens we faced in the 84- 
85 strike which we had not in the earlier 
successful strikes of the 70s was the pres¬ 
ence of large numbers of non-striking 
miners. Their existence was no accident: 
they had been carefully created. In the 


Kent miners on the march 

case of Nottingham, given the legacy of 
Spenserism, perhaps re-created. The 
key element of this was to break the iden¬ 
tification of the miners nationwide that 
came with national conciliation and pay 
bargaining. The effect of the 1965 na¬ 
tional power loading agreement (NPLA) 
had been to usher in a national wage 
scale which would include miners all 
over the island on a single nationally 
negotiated pay scale and a single set of 
terms and conditions. This meant that 
miners would identify with national ne¬ 
gotiations, and miners’ interests nation¬ 
ally would supersede those of local 
bargaining and local pay schemes. 

The imposition of the incentive bonus 
schemes, based upon area negotiations, 
came around in 1978. It was a plan prob¬ 
ably drawn up and elaborated by La¬ 
bour’s backroom academics as a means 
to disarm the miners during their turn at 
running the countiy. The plan had been 
bitterly opposed by the miners and 
when put to a national ballot was rejected 
by 55%. National Union of Minework- 
ers president Joe Gonnley, who we now 
know was in the pay of state security 
forces, turned heaven and hell to get the 
scheme in place. It was clear he had a 
good idea what a crucial piece of strat¬ 
egy it was in derailing any future min¬ 
ers’ action. 

Firstly he defied a national conference 
decision to reject the schemes, by go¬ 
ing to the high court to demand a national 
ballot of the membership, over the heads 
of the national conference delegates. 
When the ballot was held, and it went 
against Gormley and the scheme, the 
NEC then decided that the scheme 
should go ahead anyway. The progres¬ 
sive areas then went back to court, point¬ 
ing out that all the decision-making 
bodies of the union were being ignored. 
Mr Justice Watkins mled: “The result of 
a ballot nationally conducted is not bind¬ 
ing upon the national executive commit¬ 
tee.” 

The schemes were then steamrollered 
through and set about undoing the ef¬ 
fects of the NPLA, creating divisions in 
wages and terms and making fish of one 
and flesh of another. Miners in prosper¬ 
ous, moderate areas with harmonious 
relations with the employers would start 
to see an easy life and collaboration as 
an alternative to national demands and 
actions. This was just what the plan was 


intended to create. Yet, as the clock 
moved on into the 84 struggle, those 
same areas started to demand a national 
ballot. The militant response of‘Bollocks 
to the ballot’ was drawn from that earlier 
experience of democracy and hypocrisy. 

If the national incentive scheme was 
Labour’s method of disarming the min¬ 
ers, the Tories had been for some time 
working on their own plans. First off was 
Myron (whom Ken seems to have over¬ 
looked), a Midlands NCB chief who 
drew up a whole plan for defeating the 
NUM, breaking the membership from it 
and privatising coal-mining largely as a 
non-union, emasculated industry. More 
famous was the Ridley report. This was 
first leaked to The Economist in 1978. At 
the time he was just plain Nicholas 
Ridley, but his worth was later recog¬ 
nised in the wholesale adoption of his 
plan, his promotion to the Tory cabinet 
and subsequent entry into the House of 
Lords as a peer of the realm. His plan: 

• Build up stocks of coal, including at 
power stations, to outlast any miners’ 
strike. 

• Switch coal and fuel transport any from 
unionised rail and onto individual, non¬ 
union, private lorry drivers. 

• Ensure oil as well as coal burning fa¬ 
cilities at power stations. 

• Build up police powers and equip¬ 
ment, combined with anti-union and anti¬ 
picket legislation. 

As we know, these plans were imple¬ 
mented to the full, together with the ex¬ 
pansion and retention of the nuclear 
option, regardless of cost. 

To what extent the whole thing was a 
set-up has been the subject to specula¬ 
tion. The Tories needed little excuse to 
engage the miners in battle - they had 
been persistent and belligerent class op¬ 
ponents over the preceding two and a 
half centuries. The miners represented a 
social block to everything Thatcherism 
stood for. Her economic and social pro¬ 
gramme - centrally the control of labour 
- could not proceed unhindered while the 
miners remained undefeated. “The en¬ 
emy within” was a correct description in 
terms of class conflict. Certainly she had 
aspired to lop off what was seen as mar¬ 
ginal capacity in the industry which 
stood in the way of superprofits and a 
more privatisable coal industry. This was 
unlikely to be achieved without a defeat 
of the NUM. 


For these reasons, the host of eco¬ 
nomic facts suggesting that there were 
actually few, if any, unprofitable pits in 
macro-economic terms did not matter. It 
was not really an argument about profit¬ 
ability - a closed pit producing nothing, 
with an unemployed workforce earning 
and spending nothing, was far more un¬ 
economic than one fluctuating between 
individual profit and loss. This fight, 
among other things, was about slimming 
down the coal industry for privatisation, 
at the same time stamping the right to 
manage on the workforce - and that 
meant taking them on. 

Ken rightly illustrates the stop-go at¬ 
tempts to generate industrial action over 
closures. Miners were proving very re¬ 
luctant to take up the fight for areas out¬ 
side of their own. This was illustrated in 
the stalled battle of Lewis Merthyr, 
which encountered little enthusiasm for 
solidarity action outside Wales. When 
it came to Cortonwood in Yorkshire, the 
Welsh miners returned the compliment 
and were highly hesitant to come out for 
the Yorkshire miners. It took days of ar¬ 
gument to convince miners nationwide 
that the fight was on, and it was for all of 
them. 

The book is mistaken in its description 
of the way in which the Yorkshire strike 
stalled: “At Cortonwood ... the miners 
came out by themselves and forced the 
area executive to endorse their strike.” It 
was the area council meeting, consist¬ 
ing of all the pits in Yorkshire, which, after 
mass meetings at pitheads and welfare 
halls, voted to join the strike at 
Cortonwood against pit closures, imple¬ 
menting an earlier area ballot decision to 
strike against compulsory pit closures. 
Smith’s description of the Northumber¬ 
land area as “a traditionally militant area” 
is also wide of the mark - Northumber¬ 
land had become a moderate area follow¬ 
ing its red, raging days in the 1920s. The 
area was to become re-politicised and re¬ 
radicalised in the course of the strike. 

He is also mistaken in assuming that 
Scunthorpe steelworks - the reason for 
the Orgreave target - was landlocked. 
Not true: Immingham tenninal stands 
cheek by jowl to the steelworks, in addi¬ 
tion to which Scunthorpe had its own 
wharf and its own railway line from the 
wharf to the plant. It is precisely for this 
reason that we were suspicious when 
British Steel ran coke from 40 miles away 


through strike-solid Yorkshire pit villages 
- we always felt Orgreave was a rat trap 
and distraction. It was not mass picket¬ 
ing that was the wrong strategy, though: 
it was mass picketing in the same place 
every day - with the full knowledge of 
the police and under the glare of the 
media - which was the failure. 

We never had enough pickets to slog 
it out day by day with a stronger force 
and equipped with a licence to kill if nec¬ 
essary. We were best as guerrillas, us¬ 
ing hit and run tactics and mass surprise 
pickets around the country. Orgreave 
tied us down. We always suspected 
groups like the Socialist Workers Party 
liked the tactic because they could get 
us all in one place to try and sell us pa¬ 
pers. 

The author comes to the same view 
as myself: that, whatever the reasons for 
not having a ballot initially, and there are 
many sound ones, as the strike pro¬ 
gressed, it may have been opportune to 
call one. All the pundits and opinion 
polls suggest we would have won some¬ 
thing like a 70%-75% ‘yes’ vote nation¬ 
wide - and even a 42% ‘yes’ in 
Nottingham. Smith tells us of the union 
process in moving towards such a bal¬ 
lot: the special conference of April 1984 
and the changing of the rule to lower the 
threshold from 55% to 51% for a suc¬ 
cessful ‘yes’ vote. But the ballot “never 
came”. 

Ken does not tell us why. He assumes 
“the NUM leaders [would] not be 
bounced into a ballot by the Tories, the 
reactionary pressure by their allies in the 
Labour and trade union movement.” But 
it was the rank and file, at meetings in 
welfare halls and mass assemblies all over 
the country, which made that decision, 
not the leaders. In truth the rank and file 
suspected “the leaders” were trying to 
sell them out with such a call. Perhaps 
they were looking for a ballot defeat in 
order to call off the strike. Whatever one 
thinks of Arthur Scargill's role during the 
strike - and I think it was overwhelmingly 
favourable - it was not Arthur who de¬ 
nied the ballot: he was chair of the con¬ 
ference and did not express a view, let 
alone cast a vote. 

As I have said, this book is the best 
summary of the strike I have yet read. It 
lacks what may be a key chapter and, in 
saying this, I suppose we have a reversal 
of roles. What was the process which 
snatched the leadership of the Labour 
Party away from Tony Benn and gave it 
to Neil Kinnock? What were the 
backroom shenanigans which would 
ensure his own constituency would dis¬ 
appear' and he was given a no-hope solid 
Tory seat to run for, and thus deprive him 
of a voice on the NEC and the leader¬ 
ship of the Labour Party throughout that 
strike? As an anarcho-syndicalist I 
would not normally be interested in the 
role of the Labour Party - except in this 
case one can clearly see pawns, and even 
some knights, being moved around the 
chessboard in anticipation of that great 
forthcoming clash. 

We know now what a knife’s edge be¬ 
tween victory and defeat that strike 
rested on. The presence of Neil Kinnock 
in the Labour leadership, with all that 
means in tenns of anti-strike propaganda 
and oceans of cold water, could not but 
help tip the balance the other way. It 
seems it would be leaving too much to 
coincidence for this merely to have been 
an accident of time and place. We also 
know how much else was manipulated 
during that strike - the law, the courts, 
DSS regulations, union leaders, the 
TUC, possibly the armed forces, MI6, 
special branch. Die political assassina¬ 
tion of Tony Benn at such a strategic 
point may just have been another one 
of them. 

Whatever one’s views of Labour, the 
rise of Kinnock and Blair is integrally 
linked to the dumping of Benn in the 
process of helping to defeat the miners. 

David Douglass 
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Learning lessons 


T his year’s Summer Offensive has been 
a hard, but extremely useful campaign. 
Every year, our two-month fundraising 
drive tells us about the general state of poli¬ 
tics around us, as well as the fitness levels 
achieved by the CPGB as a communist col¬ 
lective. 

As we go into its final stages, all comrades 
should be intensely proud of the achieve¬ 
ments of the Party in this, our 20th SO. This 
week, our total moved up to a shade over 
£23,000, but still somewhat removed from our 
frill target of £30k. With some big donations 
in the p. ipeline, we are confident of a very cred¬ 
itable total by the time of the campaign’s for¬ 
mal end on August 14. Fuller details of 
individual donations next week, comrades. 

In the meantime, what can be said about this 
year’s SO? While we will clearly raise an im¬ 
pressive amount of money for a small organi¬ 
sation, there is no room for complacency. This 
year’s campaign has highlighted important 
problems. We always promote this annual 
drive as a high point of the political work of 
the Party. It is not a technical operation. With 
this is mind, two features stand out in 2004. 

First, that the SO takes place in the context 
of a degree of organisational and political 
meltdown of the wider left. The rise of the 
Respect coalition has seen the largest Marx¬ 
ist organisation in this country - the Socialist 
Workers Party - embrace left populism in the 
electoral field. The rest of the revolutionary 
left has effectively been scattered by this de¬ 
velopment, with most in headlong retreat into 
sectarianism. Respect, in that sense, is effec¬ 
tively an anti-left unity project. 

Second, it is clear that our organisation has 
not been immune to the negative features of 
this period. We have lost people - on a pa¬ 
thetically low political level, it must be said; 
we have lost some elan as a fighting commu¬ 
nist collective and comrades - at all levels of 
the organisation - have too often evidenced 
passivity in relation to agreed Party cam¬ 
paigns and tasks. 

Obviously, these problems have not just 
popped up in 2004. The good results for SOs 
since 2000 have concealed real flaws that have 
surfaced more obviously this year. These 
campaigns took place in relatively dynamic 
political circumstances that gave us enough 
momentum to hit our targets with something 


to spare. The Socialist Alliance meant we 
could interact with other important trends on 
the left and the breadth and imagination com¬ 
rades brought to the fundraising campaign 
during SA’s heyday illustrated that it had a 
galvanising effect. Similarly, the 2003 anti-war 
movement gave us a politically incoherent, but 
genuinely mass audience to address - the 
success of last year’s campaign reflected this. 

Of course, there were clear faults even in 
these successes. Speaking at the end of the 
2002 SO, which had raised just over its £25k 
target, comrade lack Conrad was critical of its 
“routinist” nature and suggested that “with 



more imagination and detennination, we could 
be raising sums more of the order of £50,000 
now” (Weekly Worker August 22 2002). Un¬ 
doubtedly true. Both because we could criti¬ 
cally address these subjective failings of 
imagination and determination and overcome 
them, but also because the situation we were 
working in gave us cohesion and real politi¬ 
cal opportunities. 

Obviously, the 2004 campaign has been 


much harder. The demise of the SA and the 
ebbing of the anti-war movement have had 
negative effects on our comrades’ morale. 
Plus - crucially - it has meant us having a far 
smaller political sea to swim in. Consequently, 
it has starkly exposed the weakness of our 
national infrastructure - something present in 
previous years, but ameliorated by positive 
developments in wider politics. It is a big prob¬ 
lem for us that the majority of our comrades 
are not organised into functioning collective 
units such as Party cells or branches. Given 
the negative developments in wider politics, 
this has thrown our comrades back onto their 
individual resources to make their 2004 tar¬ 
gets. Most have performed bravely, but we 
have no millionaires in our ranks (contrary to 
the nonsense peddled by a few idiot provo¬ 
cateurs on the left). 

There have been other, secondary, failings. 
We were unable to stage an SO launch meet¬ 
ing this year, an inspiring event that acts as a 
launch pad for the drive towards our target. 
Our Party centre was disrupted by a move. 
We have ongoing problems with the lack of 
effective forward planning in our paper, mean¬ 
ing that the SO as a campaign with a long his¬ 
tory in our ranks has not been promoted in its 
pages in a particularly imaginative way. Yes, 
all true, but the key problems have been im¬ 
posed on us by wider developments in left 
politics and the way these have exposed our 
weakness as a national organisation. 

On the positive side, this year has seen sig¬ 
nificant support from outside the ranks of the 
Party. Our members remain the campaign’s 
backbone, of course, but donations from sup¬ 
porters and sympathisers have been encour¬ 
aging. We have built a relatively huge 
periphery of readers via our website and - 
while many disagree with our critical support 
of Respect - we have had the largest ever 
number of these comrades contribute to this 
year’s SO. 

By August 14, this organisation will have 
once again raised an impressive total in its 
Summer Offensive, one of the most important 
political campaigns we run. Effectively, this 
column will be the last that many readers see 
before the SO ends next week. If there are still 
people out there who are yet to contribute - 
pull your fingers out, comrades! • 

Ian Mahoney 


Obituary 

Josh Heuchan: 
red salute 


O n July 30 Josh Heuchan died tragically 
in a skiing accident while holidaying 
in New Zealand. He was only 33. Josh 
was a special human being, a dear friend and 
comrade: he was committed to the ideals of 
communism and human freedom. 

This is an obituary that should not be writ¬ 
ten. Josh died too young with too much to 
offer the world. His wannth and humanity will 
be missed by all who knew him. He was a thor¬ 
oughly ethical person in all Iris dealings - per¬ 
sonal and political. 

Josh grew up on the central coast of New 
South Wales before attending the privileged 
halls of Barker College in Sydney. He was dux 
of Iris class. His experience at Barker bred in 
him a loathing of such privilege and the need 
to connect with working class life. At univer¬ 
sity, he became active in campus politics join¬ 
ing Left Alliance. He tasted a number of jobs: 
graphic designer for the Liquor, Hospitality 
and Miscellaneous Workers Union in Syd¬ 
ney, executive officer for the National Terti¬ 
ary Education Union at Sydney University, a 
geography teacher (and intrepid world trav¬ 
eller), among others. He finally worked for the 
NSW Commission for Children and Young 


People. He was active supporting youth rights 
against the police. He was a member of the 
Progressive Public Service Association, the 
left faction of tire PSA union in NSW. 

A sometime member of the Socialist Alli¬ 
ance in Australia, Josh tired easily of tire left’s 
myopia. The continual ‘happy clappy’ atti¬ 
tude of the left’s revivalism and its dead-end 
sect perspectives irked him. He was an avid 
reader and financial supporter of the Commu¬ 
nist Party of Great Britain’s Weekly Worker. 

While privately committed to the idea of re¬ 
founding a genuine Communist Party in Aus¬ 
tralia, he latterly spent much of his formidable 
energy in his personal relationships and on 
Iris outstanding sporting abilities. The love of 
a wonderful woman, Gwen, saw him happier 
and more relaxed than at any time I knew him. 

He was fiercely competitive without ever 
being obnoxious in victory. A keen sportsman 
and a bit of an adrenaline junky. Josh had been 
a skier since childhood. A skilled soccer player 
and a polymath of sport, he took up surfing, 
wrestling and kick-boxing to pass his time. 
Man, was he fit. 

I first met Josh while teaching at Macquarie 
University in Sydney. He was a student of 


mine. Through our activity in campus politics 
we became friends. As he moved away from 
his earlier anarchist and ‘green’ leanings, we 
became firm comrades. He was without doubt 
one of the finest human beings I have ever 
met. 

Josh took his life seriously and was com¬ 
mitted to his friends and family without a trace 
of cynicism. My comrade saw the perverse 
and absurd side of life and was happy to laugh 
along with it over a nice rare steak and a beer. 
He was bloody good company and a top 
cook. 

Words fail me. I will grieve Josh’s passing 
for a long time to come and will look for him 
and his humanity in our friends and comrades 
for years to come. His body is trapped per¬ 
manently in a glacier beneath the mountain 
that took him. It is fitting that a mountain 
stands as a monument to Josh. His was a 
huge personality and his love was boundless. 

My dear friend and comrade, you are des¬ 
perately missed. My thoughts are with Gwen, 
as well as Carol, Bill and Angela. And from all 
your friends and comrades, Josh, a red salute. 
You are not forgotten • 

Marcus Strom 


What we 
fight for 

Our central aim is the organisation of communists, revolu¬ 
tionary socialists, anti-capitalists and all politically advanced 
workers into a Communist Party. Without organisation the 
working class is nothing; with the highest form of organisa¬ 
tion it is everything. 

■ The Provisional Central Committee organises members 
of the Communist Party, but there exists no real Communist 
Party today. There are many so-called ‘parties’ on the left. 

In reality they are confessional sects. Members who disa¬ 
gree with the prescribed Tine’ are expected to gag them¬ 
selves in public. Either that or face expulsion. 

Communists operate according to the principles of demo¬ 
cratic centralism. Through ongoing debate we seek to 
achieve unity in action and a common world outlook. As 
long as they support agreed actions, members have the 
right to speak openly and form temporary or permanent 
factions. 

Communists oppose the US-UK war on and occupation of 
Iraq and stand against all imperialist wars but constantly 
strive to bring to the fore the fundamental question - ending 
war is bound up with ending capitalism. 

Communists are internationalists. Everywhere we strive 
for the closest unity and agreement of working class and 
progressive parties of all countries. We oppose every mani¬ 
festation of national sectionalism. It is an internationalist 
duty to uphold the principle, ‘One state, one party’. To the 
extent that the European Union becomes a state then that 
necessitates EU-wide trade unions and a Communist Party 
oftheEU. 

■ The working class must be organised globally. Without a 
global Communist Party, a Communist International, the 
struggle against capital is weakened and lacks coordina¬ 
tion. 

Communists have no interest apart from the working class 
as a whole. They differ only in recognising the importance 
of Marxism as a guide to practice. That theory is no dogma, 
but must be constantly added to and enriched. 

Capitalism in its ceaseless search for profit puts the fu¬ 
ture of humanity at risk. Capitalism is synonymous with war, 
pollution, exploitation and crisis. As a global system capital¬ 
ism can only be superseded globally. All forms of national¬ 
ist socialism are reactionary and anti-working class. 

■ The capitalist class will never willingly allow their wealth 
and power to be taken away by a parliamentary vote. They 
will resist using every means at their disposal. Communists 
favour using parliament and winning the biggest possible 
working class representation. But workers must be readied 
to make revolution - peacefully if we can, forcibly if we 
must 

Communists fight for extreme democracy in all spheres 
of society. Democracy must be given a social content. 

■ We will use the most militant methods objective circum¬ 
stances allow to achieve a federal republic of England, 
Scotland and Wales, a united, federal Ireland and a United 
States of Europe. 

■ Communists favour industrial unions. Bureaucracy and 
class compromise must be fought and the trade unions trans¬ 
formed into schools for communism. 

Communists are champions of the oppressed. Women’s 
oppression, combating racism and chauvinism, and the strug¬ 
gle for peace and ecological sustainability are just as much 
working class questions as pay, trade union rights and de¬ 
mands for high-quality health, housing and education. 

Socialism represents victory in the battle for democracy. 

It is the rule of the working class. Socialism is either demo¬ 
cratic or, as with Stalin’s Soviet Union, it turns into its oppo¬ 
site. 

Socialism is the first stage of the worldwide transition to 
communism - a system which knows neither wars, exploita¬ 
tion, money, classes, states nor nations. Communism is gen¬ 
eral freedom and the real beginning of human history. 
h All who accept these principles are urged to join the Com¬ 
munist Party. 
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Oliur Rahman is Respect’s first councillor elected 
under its own name, topping the poll in a by-election 
in St Dunstans and Stepney Green ward, Tower 
Hamlets. He spoke to Peter Manson 


H ow do you account for your 
victory? 

A very important factor was the 
help I got from people coming from all 
around the country. I really appreciate 
all the support and hard work from 
those people and I would like to thank 
them for it. For a party that is only six 
months old to have won its first elected 
councillor was a brilliant result. 

As soon as I got elected I started get¬ 
ting texts and emails from everywhere 
- not only this country, but across the 
world. Somebody called me from Cairo 
and I got an email from the Scottish So¬ 
cialist Party. I gave an interview to an 
Italian newspaper. 

At what stage did you thinkthat 
you would win? 

All along we knew it would be ex¬ 
tremely close - we had 1,200 pledges 
from our canvassing. St Dunstans and 
Stepney Green was the third safest 
Labour seat in Tower Hamlets, but we 
knew that it would be between us and 
the Liberal Democrats because of 
what voters had been telling us. On 
election day itself, it was very nerve- 
wracking, as you can imagine, but 
eventually we came through with a 124 
majority. 

The Lib Dems were saying that a 
vote for Respect was a vote for Labour 
- they knew we were a threat. They 
published the result from Binningham 
Hodge Hill in one of their leaflets and 
said if Respect’s vote had gone to the 
Lib Dems they would have won. But 
they didn’t reproduce our vote from 
Leicester South - if Labour had got our 
vote there, then Labour would have 
won. 

When I questioned them about the 
war, they said they were against it. ‘Until 
it started,’ I said. And what about their 
mayoral candidate, Simon Hughes, 
who organised an event to raise money 
for Ariel Sharon? 

Meanwhile, Labour was saying, ‘Re¬ 
spect is only interested in the war - what 
can they do to change your life?’ We 
said, yes, we do come from the anti-war 
movement, but we’re not only inter¬ 
ested in that one question. We de¬ 
manded that Tower Hamlets 
immediately reopen the community 
centres they had closed. Housing, edu¬ 
cation, transport, privatisation - we 
dealt with all those tilings. 

In any case, why shouldn’t we talk 
about Iraq? There are people dying as 
we speak. Labour and the Lib Dems 
said that the war has nothing to do with 
local issues, but at the end of the day 
Blair spent £6 billion on the war, so why 
can’t he find money for the firefighters, 


for the hard-working people of this 
country, for the pensioners, for the 
community? People are demonstrating 
for a decent pension. They are striking 
for decent salaries, and Blair spends the 
money on supporting George Bush. So 
the war is linked to local issues. 

On the doorstep it was clear people 
were fed up with the lies local council¬ 
lors were telling them. We told people, 
the Lib Dems are not the alternative - 
they already have 16 councillors in 
Tower Hamlets. We asked people to 
give us a chance. Of course I told peo¬ 
ple I would be the only Respect coun¬ 
cillor, and I wouldn’t have much 
influence over council policy. But I will 
have the courage to come out and tell 
the voters what is going on in the town 
hall. People deserve to know what has 
been decided on their behalf and what 
Labour has in store for them. 

There is also the ‘new deal for the 
community’. The government has pro¬ 
vided £56 million for regeneration. It 
was supposed to have transformed 
the Ocean estate, but it hasn’t hap¬ 
pened. So where has that money 
gone? Why don’t they open the 
books to the public, so they can judge 
for themselves? 

When I was going round canvass¬ 
ing, I met people whose relatives had 
been attacked in the streets and they 
were very concerned about the youth. 
Some of them are involved with drugs. 
This is a big problem, but there is no 
alternative - they have nowhere to go. 
At 23 I’m young myself, so I under¬ 
stand why those young people hang 
about on the street, because they’ve 
got nothing else to do. The council and 
the government have got the money, 
so why don’t they invest in youth serv¬ 
ices, in providing youth facilities with 
qualified workers? Such workers could 
go down and talk to the lads and invite 
them into the youth centres. It wouldn’t 
happen overnight, but, that way, slowly 
but surely, we will be able to change the 
attitude of those young kids, and help 
them rebuild their lives, and get the 
education and the jobs they deserve. 
But without investment we’ll never 
achieve that. 

It might be said that capitalism 
always produces alienation and 
that just providing more youth 
centres is not the answer. Is there 
some link here with the big global 
questions? 

Yes, we have capitalism, but I don’t think 
fighting for more youth centres is a los¬ 
ing battle. You and I may disagree on a 
lot of things, but we have to come to 
some sort of arrangement so we can 


work together to make society better for 
everybody. 

What is the ward’s ethnic mix? 

The ward is very mixed, probably with the 
majority having Asian roots - mainly 
Bangladeshi, but some Indian. Also there 
are Somalis and of course lots of white 
people. I was amazed at the variety 
amongst my support. I was getting eve¬ 
ryone from young Asian boys to old 
English ladies coming up to me and ask¬ 
ing, ‘Are you Oli Rahman? I voted for you 
last time and I’m voting for you again.’ 

I’m not going to lie and say the war 
didn’t play a big part - it did. Not only 
muslims or Bangladeshis, but a lot of white 
people were against the war. The Stepney 
Voice published a survey showing that 
90% of the people of Stepney were op¬ 
posed. When we knocked on doors, we 
didn’t only get pledges from Bengalis or 
muslims, but from all sorts. 

We campaigned along the same lines 
everywhere. We gave the example of the 
firefighters - people who put their lives at 
risk to help us. They go inside burning 
buildings, knowing they might not come 
out alive. If these people don’t deserve 
better pay and conditions, then you tell 
me who does. 

People supported us for raising these 
issues. They are fed up with Labour - they 
don’t see New Labour as a working class 
party any more. They know we are a new 
party and they know that I can’t change 
everything as Respect’s only councillor 
in Tower Hamlets, but they are looking 
for alternatives and it’s a start. 

You mentioned the help you got from 
people all around the country. But 
how much did your victory owe to the 
mosque as well? 

The mosques situated in the ward were 
very supportive, although not as much 


as for June 10. That was probably be¬ 
cause it was a bigger election. Sections 
of the mosque want to get involved in 
politics and work in a broader way. My¬ 
self I want to work with all communities. 
While it is excellent that we are 
getting support from working class 
muslims, isn’t there also a problem 
with this? It seems that it is only in 
such wards that we can look forward 
to getting good results at the 
moment 

There will be another by-election soon 
in Millwall ward, where a Labour coun¬ 
cillor has resigned, accusing her col¬ 
leagues of sexism. We’ll be standing in 
Millwall and down there the majority are 
white working class people. We are go¬ 
ing to fight to win, just as we did in St 
Dunstans and Stepney Green. You never 
know - by getting one councillor you 
might encourage people. We’ll raise the 
issues affecting that area and do our best, 
just as we did in this campaign. 

The present Tower Hamlets council¬ 
lors are not willing to work with the local 
community. When I was at the mosque 
on Friday, handing over a letter thanking 
everybody for voting for us, somebody 
said to me, ‘Nobody ever did that before.’ 
Somebody else said, ‘Oh, I thought you 
would have disappeared like the rest of 
the councillors.’ This is the attitude the 
voters have. 

One of my biggest arguments is, why 
should the local community suffer be¬ 
cause of corrupt councillors? This is the 
problem. Councillors are too selfish, too 
interested in how high they can climb the 
ladder and how much money they can 
earn. The career politicians are not inter¬ 
ested in whether community centres get 
closed. They don’t care if facilities are pri¬ 
vatised. 

So how can councillors be made 
accountable? 

I will promise to do my best. I won’t prom¬ 
ise I’m going to get 100 new youth cen¬ 
tres. If you try and fail, you go back to 
the community and say, ‘This is what I’ve 
done, this is how I fought, but I failed. 
Tell me what else I can do.’ 

But there are thousands of council¬ 
lors across the country who sin¬ 
cerely intend to change things for 


the better when they first start out. 
But, as a trade union officer, you 
know how management try to buy 
you off. So how can we ensure that 
elected representatives are not 
corrupted? 

The council must open the books. Rep¬ 
resentatives must be accountable to the 
voters. The voters must decide whether 
they are doing a good job or not. None 
of this is happening at the moment. 
Across the country nobody knows what 
is being discussed in council chambers 
and meanwhile the councillors decide, 
‘We’re going to privatise this service, 
we’re going to close down that commu¬ 
nity centre.’ How come we know noth¬ 
ing about it? Why are they so reluctant 
to open the town hall doors to the com¬ 
munity, so they can judge for themselves? 
How do you see your own role? 

I’ve got a lot of work to do and there’ll be 
a lot of challenges I will face that will have 
to be overcome. I intend to show the vot¬ 
ers that myself as a councillor and Re¬ 
spect as a party will fight for them and 
prove to them that we are capable of rep¬ 
resenting them, of running the council, 
and that we deserve their votes. 

As soon as I take up office, I will start 
my work and I will do my best for the 
whole community. I want to say one 
thing: I will represent every single person 
- black, white, Asian, muslims, Christians, 
people of no faith, young or old. If any¬ 
body has any problem, I’ll be more than 
happy to talk to them. I will do my best 
and at the end of the day that’s all I can 
do. 

If I fail, I will go back to the people who 
voted for me and try to explain what went 
wrong. I will say I am sorry and ask them 
what I should do. That is something vot¬ 
ers aren’t used to - and as a result they 
don’t have confidence in their council¬ 
lors* 

St Dunstans and Stepney 
Green result 

Oliur Rahman 
Jalal Uddin 
Shah Rahman 
Alex Story 
Lynda Miller 


Respect 878 

31.06% 

LibDem 754 

26.68% 

Lab 

578 

20.45% 

Tory 

444 

15.71% 

NF 

172 

6.09% 
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